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PREFACE. 



Thb following treatise was begun as a transla- 
tion of a little work published in Germany some 
years ago, with the title, '* A Concise History of 
the Church of the Brethren, by J. W. Verbeek," 
j(Kurzgefas8te Gescbichte der alten und neuen 
Bruderkjrche, von f, W. Verbeek. Onadau, 1857,) 
and, as regards a large portion of the contents, this 
dl^aracter has been retamed. 

It was, however, soon found necessary, in pre- 
paring a sketch of the history of the Church of the 
Bretl^reUf for the use of readers in the British 
ppQvince, to deviate at times from the original 
jirork, giving especial prominence to the events 
connected with the early operations of the Brethren 
JA 1^ countzy. 

For tiie same reason, it has been deemed desira- 
l>le to introduce a chapter giving a brief account 
4>f the state of religion in England, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

This being intended solely as a work of reference, 
condensed within narrow limits, details, even of 
striking events, and biographical notices, have been 
omitted. This, we are aware, must materially 
affect the interest of the work, but it was un- 
avoidable. 

A chronological table of events, a catalo^^fe ^ 
the congregations at present eiast\xv^,«sA ^ ^i«^'c»x^ 
index wiJ], it is hoped, add io \t» \3L«ribdi2a«»»»- 



As regards the character of the history a 
the Moravian Church, but little need be b&ik 
here. Yet there is one feature to which re 
ference may be made, although it is strikingly/ 
prominent throughout the whole narrative. It ig 
the evident, over-ruling providence of G-od. No- 
where is there a trace of the gradual elaboratior 
of any plan dictated by human wisdom. The lead- 
ing men in the Ancient Unity,— the emigrani 
founders of Hermhut, — Count Zinzendorf himself 
and those of his fellow-labourers, who were instru- 
mental in introducing the Church into England- 
were all led gradually, and by a way which thej 
iknew not, to results which they had never contem- 
plated. "What a striking proof is hereby affordec 
of the wisdom and faithndness of God ! Surely i1 
well becomes the members of a community, whicl: 
has been so undeservedly favoured, to inquire 
whether they, as individuals and collectively, hav€ 
faithfully improved the privileges bestowed or 
them. 

May this simple and unadorned narration oJ 
the Lord's gracious dealings with one of the small- 
est divisions of His visible Church, tend to the 
edification of those who may peruse it, and to the 
praise and glory of His holy name ! 
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CHAPEES L 

▲ SHOBT AGGOinfT OF BOHEMIiL AITD HOBAYIA. 

Bohemia, is an extensive, rich, and fertile country 
lying to the eastward of the Gherman States. It is 
limort inBiUated by ranges of mountains, through 
which the rivers obtain egress only by narrow pas- 
safifes* 

The inhabitants are of Slavonic origin, like the 
Bussians proper, the Poles, and the Wends. They 
do not speak German but a Slavonic dialect, called 
by themselves Czech (pronounced Chech), The his- 
tory of Bohemia presents almost exclusively a series 
of conflicts with the Emperors of Glermany, who 
at an early period strove to subjugate the country. 
Like all the Slavonic races, the Bohemians seem 
originally to have possessed a considerable amoiuit 
of political freedom, and they, as well as the Poles, 
elected their own kings. These rulers were some- 
times chosen from among the native nobility, while 
at other times the throne was filled by the !Ehnperor 
of Glermany himself. To the former class belong 
C^rge Podiebrad, to the latter Sigismund. This 
circumstance serves to account for the &ct that, 
at one period, the Emperor of Germany is found 
acting as sovereign, as in the case of Sigismmxd^ 
and at another, a native king, 9a Vsi ^2>tta*'vsisi«>sv<» 

of G^oi^e Podiebrad. 



This and the adjacent countries were long the 
scene of more or less open protests against the 
corruptions by which the visible Church became 
P^neraily infected. Having received the Gospel in 
its purity, the Bohemians strenuously opposed the 
vanous enactments by which the Popes, — often 
from political motives, abetted by the imnperors of 
Germany, — sought to bring thetn under spiritual 
d^potism. 

To the English reader, it may not be uninterest- 
liig to be reminded of the connection whdcli existed 
bcytween countries so remote from each otlier as 
Britain and Bohemia. 

• The ostrich-plinne and motto, now borne by the 
Prince of WaleSj^ were the device of John, King of 
Boh^mia^ who, in the political complications of the 
period^ became a &ithful ally of the King of France, 
imd fbll at tbe battle of Crecy in 1346. 

A granddaughter of this monarch was the con- 
sort o£ Eiehard EL. King of England. Sbe brought 
with her much of the Evangelical religious feeflng 
then pervading heap native huad. To her, "Wickliffe 
tod his followers were considerably indebted for the 
protection which they for a time enjoyed, while the 
frequent intercourse which then took place betweai 
the two couhtri^ led to the dissemination of 
Wickliffe's writings in Bohemia, where they exerted 
'a powerfdl and salutary influence. 

In the reigii of our Henry the Fifth, John Ziska^ 
bubsequently a renowned leader in the religious 
wars of his native country, was found fighting at 
the battle of Agincourt in the English armv. 

At a later period, the daighter of King James I. 

became Queen Consort of Bohemia, her husband, 

tAe Sector Palatine, having been chosen ^iag by 



the States, an event which led to the famons Thirty 
Tears' "War. From this Princess is descended the 
illustrious family now occupying the British throne. 

After the fatal battle of the White Mountain in 
1622, Bohemia was completely subdued,- and has 
ever since remained a province of the Austrian 
Empire. 

Moravia is an adjacent province, to the south- 
east of Bohemia, peopled Dy the same race, but 
from its natural features, less isolated, and there- 
fore more pervaded by the Oerman element. The 
Bohemian language is very generally spoken, but 
whole districts have almost exclusively adopted the 
German. 

It was sometimes politically united with Bohe* 
mia, and sometimes liad rulers of its own. The 
Ancient Church of the Brethren had congrega- 
tions in this country at an early period, and 
the chief instruments of its renewsd in 1722, were 
descended from this Moravian branch. Hence the 
appellation "Moravians" has been extensively ap- 
plied to the Brethren. 

At the present time, Eomanism prevails both in 
Bohemia and Moravia. Protestannsm is tolerated 
under certain restrictions, as professed by the ad- 
herents of the Lutheran and Helvetic Confessions. 
The Church of the Brethren is not permitted to 
exist in these countries, but a powerral anti-papal 
spirit still pervades the mass of the people, espe- 
cially in Bohemia, nor is their attachment to what 
they still call their own Church by any means 
extmct. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

FBOM THE INTBODUCTIOir OP CHBISTIANITT TO THE 
f OBMATIOK OF THE in^ITT OF THE BBETHBEK. 

A.D. 860 TO 1457. 

** O I/ord our I/ord, how excellent is Thy Name in all the 

earth." — Ps. viii. 1. 

Chbistiakitt was introduced in the ninth century 
into Bohemia and Moravia from different quarters. 

Two Ghreek monks, Methodius and Cyril, came 
from Bulgaria, a proyince of the Eastern Boman 
empire, and preached the Gospel in the language 
of the country ; while from the west, at a subse- 
quent period, the Bomish ecclesiastical system, 
together with the German political supremacy, 
was forced upon these nations. 

No wonder that the people were drawn to the 
former, rather than to the Bomish priests, whose 
Latin churdi-service was not understood, and 
whose yoke was borne with reluctance. 

The general desire of the Bohemians for the 
celebration of divine service in their native tongue, 
was increased in the fourteenth century by a suc- 
cession of distinguished ministers in the city of 
Prague. In 1402, John Huss, bom at the Bohe- 
mian village of Hussinetz, in 1373, was appointed 
minister or the Bethlehem church, at Prague, which 
had "been erected for the performance of divine 
worship in the German and Bohemian languages. 
He inveighed with vehemence against the corrup- 
tions of the Church, and especially against in- 
dulgencea. Porgiveness of sins, he declared, wa^ 



not to be obtained for money, but must be sougbt 
bj repentance and &ith alone. 

Bemg excommunicated in the year 1413, he re- 
tired from Prague, but continued to preach 
Jealously in various parts of the coimtry, to great 
multitudes of people. In 1414, he complied with 
a summons to appear before the Council of Con- 
stance, having been furnished with a safe-conduct 
by the Emperor Sigismund. As he refused to 
retract the doctrines he had preached, the safe- 
conduct was violated, and Huss was burnt 
alive, as a heretic, on the 6th of July, 1415. 
When the flames reached him, he cried three 
times, with a loud voice, " Jesus Christ, thou Son 
of the living God, who hast suflered for us, have 
mercy on me!" Not long afterwards, Hubs'b 
friend and fellow-confessor, Jerome of Prague, 
BuiFered a similar death. 

The natural result of these violent measures was, 
that universal indignation was excited in Bohemia, 
which soon manifested itself in overt acts. For a 
}ong time, papal crusades could effect nothing 
against the exasperated partisans of Huss, who, 
mingling religion and poUtics, had already de- 
parted widely from the spirit of their master. 
During the war, they became divided into two 
parties, the Calixtines* whose principal demand 
wad that the cup should be administered to the 
"people in the Lord's Supper, — ^and the Tahorites 
(so called from Tabor, their principal fortified 
place,) who followed Huss in attacking the other 
errors of the Romish Church, but degraded their 

• From the Latin word Calix, a cup or chalice. In the 
Romish Church, the priests alone ^8iX\»k& q1 ^^^>x^Va.*^aR^ 
Ix)rd's Supper, 
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cause by fanaticisin. The one party reje<H:ed all 
connexion with the other, and after a long course 
of victory under their leaders, Ziska and Procopius, 
the Taborites were finally routed in 1434. 

After this, the Calixtines became the prevailing 
Church in Bohemia. The most distmguished 
ecclesiastic and leader of that party, was the 
eloquent John von Eokyzana or Kokyzan, whose 

grincipal object was, to maintain the influence of 
is Church in opposition to that of Bome. 
Thus the hope of the reformation of the Bohe-^ 
mian Church appeared to be frustrated ; but God 
had determined otherwise. 



CHAPTEE ni. 

BISE OP THE BOHEMIAN AlO) MOEATLAIT "iTNITT 
OP THE BBETHEBK." 1467 — 1467. 

'* Grod hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty." — 1 Cob. i. 27. 

Men were not wanting in Bohemia and Moravia, 
who abstained from all participation in either 
fanatical or political excesses, and secretly adhered 
to the piu« doctrines of Hubs. They were to be 
found cniefly among the remnant of the Taborites ; 
though, even among the Calixtines in Prague, there 
were not a few, who, under Bokyzan's powerful 
sermons, were led further than he himself in^ 
tended. 

In proportion as it became evident to these 
j)ersons that Bokyzan and his adherents were not 
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disposed to act in eonsiBteiicj with their own de- 
clarations, thej felt it necessary to withdraw from 
connexion with this Church, and to assemble in 
secret for the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 

At length when they learned, that m the Lord- 
ship of Lititz, in the north-eastern portion of 
Bohemia, there were to be found Hussite priests 
who were full of zeal for a Chnstian life, they 
sought and received permission from King George 
Po£ebrad to settle in this part of the country, and 
proceeding thither about the year 1456, they went, 
m the first instance, to the village of Kunewalde. 
It was not their wish to found a new Church, but 
rather to carry out effectually, within a limited 
inhere, that reform which l£okyzan had recom- 
mended, but never put in practice. 

In 1467, they formed a closer imion, calling 
themselves " Brethren and Sisters of the Law of 
Christ," and afterwards "Brethren and Sisters'* 
only.* The appellation " Unity of the Brethren," it 
appears, came into use somewhat later. As there 
were, in all parts of Bohemia and Moravia, persons 
of a similar way of thinking, the number of those 
who were thus united rapidly increased in the 
course of a few years, — one result of this being, 
that the movement became better known. In 
1461, the first persecution broke out, in the course 
of which many were put to the rack, binned to 
death, or allowed to perish of hunger. Neverthe- 
less, they remained faithfo]: to the Lord and to 
their covenant. 

* The exdct day on which this took place is not known; at 
a later period the let of March was fixM o\3k «» ^^ \oMsaRsc\s^ 
day of this transaction. 
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At a Synod held at Lhota, near E^iclienau,— 
probably in 1466, — they elected three Brethren 
ISuperintendents of their Unity. These were 
Gregory, Procopius Hradek, and John Klenova. 
These took charge of the general management 
of affairs, while some pious priests, among whom 
Michael of Bradatz may be particularly mentioned, 
ministered to the Brethren m the word and sacra- 
ments. But as there was no reason to hope, that 
ordained priests would come to them fipom the 
Bomish Church, it became a matter of serious con- 
sideration, how they should obtain ministers of 
their own. 

For this purpose a Synod was again held at Lhota, 
in 1467, at which, three brethren were appointed by- 
lot, to receive ordination, as ministers of the gospel. 
They were at once ordained by the priests who at- 
tended the Synod. But the Brethren did not rest 
satisfied with this. They soon afterwards obtaiaed 
episcopal orders from the Austrian Waldenses, in 
testimony of their attachment to the ancient 
usage of the Church. Immediately after this, 
followed the establishment of a Council of Elders, 
to which henceforth the direction of the Unity of 
the Brethren was entrusted. This Council con- 
sisted of a President, three other Bishops, and ten 
Mders, partly ministers, and partly laymen. 

Thus there was formed, from the faithful portion 
of Huss's followers, and the best members of the 
Taborite and Calixtine parties, first, in 1457, a 
voluntary union of Brethren and Sisters, who, in 
1467, constituted themselves a Church, properly 
so called. The motive of the Brethren was, not 
the wish to found a separate Church, but. 
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according to their hearts' desire, to lead a life 
conformable to Holy Scripture, and the faith 
which it teaches. 



CHAPTBE IV. 



TBOM THE C0MMEl!rCEM£NT OP " THE XrMTTT OF THE 
BBETHBEN," TO THE OENEBAL BEFOBHATION. 

1457—1517. 

** Be blameless and harmless, the sons of God without rebuke 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation ; among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world." — ^Phil. ii. 15. 

"While a worldly spirit continually increased in 
the Calixtine Church of Bohemia, and the re- 
maining portions of the Eomish Church sank more 
and more deeply into error, the little Church of 
the Brethren shone brightly, like a light in a dark 
place. As, however, the Brethren pain&Qy felt their 
isolated position, they frequently endeavoured to re- 
establish a connection with the heads of the Calix- 
tine Church in Prague. But these efforts only called 
forth scorn and contempt, and at last they ceased 
all negociations with Bokyzan. 

They even extended their search for a pure Apos- 
tolic Church to distant regions. Four brethren 
travelled over Ghreece, Bussia and Palestine ; and 
two others over Italy and France. But th^ found 
Christian life and fellowship only in the Walden- 
sian communities of upper Italy and the south of 
France. This caused them deep pain. But^ isL 
addition to this, they exgervexift^ ^ ^crc^osss^^ssia^ 
pressure sab home. 
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They were frequently alanned by threatening 
decrees of the Diet, and had to be prepared for the 
worst. But the Lord protected them wonderfully, 
and sent his judgments upon their enemies in so 
evident a manner, that it became a proverb, " Let 
any one who is weary of his life attack the Picards," 
(a contumelious epithet applied to the Brethren.) 

More dangerous, however, than the hatred of 
their foes, were the internal discords, which broke 
out in the Brethren's Church. At all periods, when 
efforts are made to shake off the yoke of intolerance 
and bigotry, there is danger of undue asperity an4 
warmth of feeling among those who are deeply in 
earnest. This was also the case among the nre- 
thren. Differences of opinion arose respecting vari- 
ous points of doctrine, as, for example, concerning 
the lioly sacraments, the lawfulness of oaths, and 
obedience to the constituted authorities. Hap- 
pily they soon succeeded in coming to an under- 
BtaLding on tbese points. ^ 

Persecution, and the trials connected with it, 
did not prevent them from bringing their doctrines 
more and more into accordance with Scripture, 
rendering their constitution more perfect, and main- 
taining with firmness and strictness the regulations 
they had been led to adopt. This is proved by the 
vanous Confessions which, at this penod, they were 
induced to lay before the national authorities, in 
their own defence. In the year 1505, the first 
Hymn-book of the Brethren appeared, together with 
a Catechism and other works, the author of most 
of which, was the learned Bishop Lucas of Prague. 

Neither was their outward extension prevented 

by oppression and persecution. In the beginning 

of the sixteenth century, 200 congregations^ pro- 
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Tided with places of worship, are mentioned dH 
existing in Bohemia and Moravia.* These were 
scattered over various districts, — Jungbunzlau and 
Leitomischel in Bohemia, and Frerau in Moravia, 
being the most important stations. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, the Brethren Uved mingled with the 
members of other churches. Settlements, in the 
modem sense of the term, were unknown in the 
Ancient Unity of the Brethren. 



CHAPTEB V. 

FITBTHEB DEVELOPMENT OP THE " UlTITT OP 
.THE BBETHBEN," ITNDEB THE INFLUENCE OP THE 
BEPOBULATION. 

1517—1547. 

.''In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 

themselves." — Phil, ii 3. 

When the great and blessed Beformation was 
jcommenced in Germany, by Dr. Martin Li;ither, 
in 1517, a little Church had already become de- 
•Teloped in Bohemia ; which, as regarded doctrine, 
practice, and constitution, was grounded on the 
word of God alone. Thus the ancient Church of the 
Brethren was the elder sister of the German Pro- 
testant Church. Having already passed through the 

* Dr. Gindely, a Homanist writer, in his valuable ** History 
of the Bohemian Brethren," published in 1857, states, on the 
authority of contemporary documents, that two-thirds of the 
entire population stood in connection with this Church, and 
that there was scarcely a village in BobssxAA. «sA "^^sst-wva^ 
without one of their Chapels. 
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iire of affliction, she^was able to commtmicate of her 
experience to the latter ; but she had in turn to 
learn from her, especially in regard to a clearer 
understanding of the word of the cross, and justi- 
fication through faith alone. Not that the ancient 
Brethren were unacquaiated with this important 
point, which is the very marrow of evangelical 
doctrine, — ^their Confessions prove the contrary,— 
but this truth had not become to them the bright 
centre of all doctrine, and they were in danger of 
allowing the joyful message of the Gospel to be 
somewhat obscured by that which was so precious 
to them, namely, the strictness of their Church- 
discipline. Hence they required to have their 
attention directed to these important points. This 
was effected through the German ±teformation, 
and especially through the instnmientality of 
Luther. 

It may be imagined, how rejoiced the Brethren 
were, to hear of the glorious work, which the Lord 
had begun in Germany. They therefore speedily 
sent deputations to Luther, to wish him success 
in his labours, and, at the same time, to learn 
whether it might not be practicable for them to 
imite with the rising Evangelical Church. In the 
sequel, these deputations were several times re- 
peated, as there were misunderstandings to be 
removed on both sides. The Brethren found 
fault with the want of Church-discipline on the 
part of the Lutherans, while Luther took offence 
at the strictness and legaliiy, as he termed it, o^ 
their discipline. But the better acquainted tl 
great Eeformer became with the Brethren, tJ 
more highly did he appreciate them. This 
proved bjr the following declaration; ** %\5aRfe 1\ 
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iime of the aposiiles, there has been no Church, so 
like the apostolic one in doctrine and constitution, 
as that of the Bohemian Brethren.'* On another 
occasion, he said, "Although these Brethren are not 
our superiors in purity of doctrine, yet they do 
far excel us in discipline, and church government." 
In 1542, John Auigusta and George Israel visited 
Luther, for the last time. At pa^rting, the latter 
gave them his hand, with the words, "Be you 
apostles of the Bohemians, as I and those who are 
w ith me, will be apostles of the Germans. Carry 
on the work of Christ in that country, and we will 
do the same here." 

In the same manner, the Brethren entered into 
commimication with several of the leaders of the 
Seformed Church of France and Geneva, as Bucer 
and Calvin, who could not su£G[ciently admire the 
grace bestowed on them, and stroye, even more 
earnestly than Luther, to introduce into their own 
community a church discipline similar to theirs. 

Bishop Lucas died as early as 1528. As 
Gregory the Patriarch occupies the most important 
rdace among the founders of the Unity of the 
brethren, so did laicas among those who cairied 
on the work. He maintained church-discipline 
strictly and earnestly, and was a diligent writer. 
The principal among his successors were John 
Horn and John Augusta. The latter occupied 
himself especially with the controversies which nad 
been renewed, while to Horn the Church was 
indebted for the publication of a German Hymn- 
book. 

That the Brethren increased in their under- 
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the Beformers, is shewn by their CaniS^oitt of 
1532, and 1535. From the former of these, it 
appears, that the constitution of the Church wa0 
also further dereloped, its members being divided 
into the beginners, the more advanced, and the 
perfect, i.e, those who were striving after perfec- 
tion. The different degrees of church-discipline 
were also definitively arranged. All their regula- 
tions manifest a holy earnestness, though they 
were not altogether free from an admixture of 
legal strictness. 



CHAPTEB VI. 
Expulsion of the bbethben fbom bohemta, 

AND admission INTO P0IAND« 

1546 TO 1557. 

*' Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house." — Gen. iii. 1. 

Soon after the death of Luther, in the summer of 
I54i6, the Smalcaldic war^ between the Eomanists 
and Protestants, broke out. The Bohemians, ap- 
pealing to their political liberty, declined joining 
in the war against those of their own faith, and 
thus drew upon themselves the wrath of King 
I^erdinand. After the battle of Miihlberg, in 
April 1547, had destroyed the hopes of the Pro- 
testants, the King proceeded into Bohemia, to 
wreak his vetigeanoe on the recusants. 

The so-called Bloody Diet, held at Prague ii 
Aqgrust 1547^ commenced with the execution o: 
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two knights and two citizens. The liberties of tha 
nation were in part annihilated. 

Ferdinand crafbily permitted the continuance of 
the Calixtine ecclesiastical system. But the des- 
truction of the Brethren was all the more surely 
determined on. They were commanded, by severe 
edicts, to close their churches, to discontinue their 
private meetings, and to deliver up their ministers. 
The authorities seized by stratagem the presiding 
bishop, John Augusta, who had succeeded Horn, 
on the death of the latter, in 1547, and imprisoned 
him, first at Prague, and then at Biirglitz, where 
he endured unspeakable hardships and sufferings, 
till 16(>4. 

During this trying time the Brethren mutually 
encouraged each other to steadfastness, prayed for 
the King, and left the result to God. 

In 1548, a new edict appeared, commanding all 
who declined to join either the Bomish or the 
Calixtine Church, to leave the domains of the 
King within six weeks. This decree especially 
affected the Brethren residing in the districts of 
Leitomischel and Brandeis on the Elbe. They 
entertained no doubt as to what course they ought 
to adopt, and came to the resolution of withdraw- 
ing to the Protestant Duchy of Prussia. They 
took their departure on the 15th of June, in three 
companies, the largest of which consisted of about 
500 persons. One of these parties travelled 
through Lower Silesia, while the two others pro- 
ceeded by way of Neisse, Breslau, and Posen. At 
Christmas the same year, the exiles were re-united 
at Konigsberg, having often experienced the won- 
derful help of the Lord. After «x^ ^-LSflCKsaaSG^ss^ ^ 
the ^octones held by t\iem> ^\5c^^ ^^N^is^^ '^ 
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tourably, they received permiesion to remain in 
the country, and settled at Marienwerder, Ghir^ 
densee, Konigsberg, and other places. But they 
soon found they would not be able to remain long 
in Prussia, as the rigid Lutheran pariy would not 
acknowledge them as real fellow-believers. In 
1574, a decree having been obtained by Lutheran 
zealots, forbidding the Brethren to hold divine 
service, the latter found themselves obliged to 
leave the country. Some returned to their native 
land, Bohemia ; but the majority retired into 
Poland, in which country — at that time, a powerful, 
independent kingdom, imder Sigismund Augustus 
the Second, — the Lord had, at the critical moment, 
opened a new door for them. The population 
indeed for the most part professed Eomamsm, but 
the doctrines of Huss, and afterwards of Luther, 
had secretly gained admission. Occasion for the 
entrance of the Brethren into this kingdom 
had already been given by a visit of one of their 
bishops, Matthias Sionsky, at Posen, where he 
was detained for some time by sickness. The result 
of his unobtrusive efforts was the reception, in 
1649, of several Poles into union with the Brethren. 
In 1551, G-eorge Israel, who had escaped in a 
remarkable manner from imprisonment in Bo- 
hemia, visited the district aroimd Posen, and, 
finding work to do, he settled there in 1553. 
Amidst many dangers, and, in order to escape the 
hostility of the Papists, disguised, sometimes as a 
nobleman, and at others as a carrier, or a cook, he 
preached in various parts of the country. Ostro- 
rog, near Posen, — ^the abode of a family of the 
same name, whose members were favourable to 
^2ie Brethren^ — Boon became their prindi^al ^esjt m 
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Poland. From tUs place, as a centre, the inde* 
&tigable G-eorge Israel in 1557, and following 
years, founded nearly forty congregations, partly 
German and partly PoKsh. 

At the same time a close connection was main- 
tained with the Eeformed Church, which wa« 
rapidly spreading in the country. At a united 
Synod, held in 1555, the Brethren came to an 
agreement with it, of such a character, as to lead 
to the hope of a speedy union, based on mutual 
recognition. 

A constant intercourse was likewise kept up 
with the Brethren who had remained in Moravia. 
This province had not been affected by the political 
events of the year 1547, and the congregations 
there consequently enjoyed undisturbed quietness. 
The Council of Elders met, Svnods were held, and 
Bishops were consecrated. ^But the Brethren who 
had remained in Bohemia, continued to be much 
oppressed, and Bishop John Augusta still groaned 
in a dungeon. 

Eor these reasons, Slecza in Moravia was chosen 
as the seat of a general Synod, to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Q^ftablishment of 
the Church of the Brethren, on which occasion all 
three provinces of the Unity were represented. At 
this Synod, Gteorge Israel was consecrated Bishop 
for Poland, and John Blahoslaw for Moravia; 
while the imprisoned John Augusta was still 
looked up to as Bishop for Bohemia. 
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GHAPTEE Vn. 

DB8TETJCTI0N OF THE AJSCIEST XJITITT OF THE 

BBETHBEN. 

1557 TO 1627. 

** I have somewhat against thee, hecaose thou hast left thy 

first love." — Eev. ii. 4. 

The close connection of the various parts of the 
Unity of the Brethren, which had been anew 
manifested at the Centenary Synod of Slecza, was 
by no means intended to effect a separation from 
other Protestants, in the countries inhabited by 
the several branches of the Unity. On the con- 
trary, in the following years, the Brethren took 
greater pains than ever to cement their union 
with other bodies. In these efforts, George Israel 
and John Laurentius were particularly prominent. 

At length, the union, so long desired, was 
effected, at a numerously attended Synod, held at 
Sendomir, in 1570, when the Eeformed, the Lu- 
therans, and the Brethren came to an agreement 
respecting the principal points of doctrine, on the 
basis of the Scriptures ; no party, however, being 
required to give up any thing which it valued, either 
in doctrine or constitution. 

The speedy termination of the union then arrived 
at, which is known as the " Consensus Sendomi- 
riensis," was principally occasioned by the insin- 
cerity of many who took part in these transactions, 
jnBuenced rather by political than religious motives. 
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The Brethien, however, have never swerved from 
the principles laid down in the " Consensus." 

Bishop Lanrentius was succeeded, in 1587, by 
Theophilus Tumovius (of Tumow). Lutheran 
zealots caused him much grief, and, in spite of his 
efforts to induce them to maintain the above union, 
he lived to see its complete dissolution. Weary of 
strife, he died in 1608, havii^ been presiding 
Bishop of the Unity of the Brethren fourteen 
years. Soon after his death, the Pdlish branch of 
the TTnity was gradually absorbed in the larger 
body of the " Beformed Church." The two appear 
to liave been completely amalgamated, at a Synod 
held at Ostrorog, m 1627. Dennite accounts of this 
transaction are wanting. 

At about the same period the Unity of the 
Brethren in Bohemia and Moravia also came to an 
end, though in a different and more violent manner. 

On the accession of the Emperor Maximilian II. 
to the throne, in 1564, the position of the Brethren 
in these two provinces, and especially in Bohemia, 
had consideraoly altered, this monarch being favour- 
able to the Gk)spel, not only on politicalgrounds, 
but likewise from conviction of heart. The cruel 
sixteen years imprisonment of Bishop John Augusta 
now came to an end, and he lived until 1572. 
Depending on the known sentiments of the Empe- 
ror, the Protestants of Bohemia, in 1575, laid before 
him their common confession of faith, which he 
received very graciously. The Brethren had pre- 
viously dedicated to mm a new edition of tneir 
Hymn-book. Unhappily, this excellent monarch 
died in the year following. 

On the basis of the above-mentioned Confession, 
the Lutherans, the Beformed, and the Brethren^ 
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formed themselves into a close church-fellowsliip, ^: 
proceeding which appeared to promise the Brethrert. 
peace and security in their native land, after long^ 
continued oppression. But this procedure did not 
conduce to their wel&re, as the alliance in question 
involved them in the political complications of the 
other Protestant bodies. Thus, when in 1609, the 
Protestant members of the Diet wrung from the 
weak Emperor Budolph, the Edict, known as the 
" Majestats-Brief^" which granted them religious 
liberty, the Brethren were unable to decline taking 
part in the proceedings. 

The character of the new Bohemian Protestant 
Church, which thus came into existence, was na- 
tional and political, and the contest with the Bomish 
Church became, at the same time, a conflict with 
the imperial House of Hapsburg. The Brethren, 
who had considerably increased in the latter por- 
tion of the 16th century, and had distinguished 
themselves by the establishment of seminaries, and 
by the publication of the great Bohemian Bible of 
Kralitz, became, during this time of political ex- 
citement, more and more included in the wider 
limits of the Bohemian Protestant Church Uuion, 
and eventuaUy shared its expulsion. 

In 1616, the Brethren held their last great 
Synod at Zeravioz, in Moravia, at which they 
adopted the resolution of publishing the "Eatio 
DisciplinaB," a work which embodied an account 
of all the regulations of the Brethren. 

Abnost unmediately afterwards, the political 
troubles commenced. In the year 1617, Ferdi- 
nand n., a rigid Bomanist, wa« nominated successor 
of the Emperor Matthias, and the Bomish Church 
^t once took advantage of this circumstance to 
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renew its attacks on the Protestants. After the 
death of Matthias, therefore, the Protestants rose 
and declared Frederick, Count Palatine, King of 
Bohemia. But the very next year, this prince, 
who was too weak for such a position, was obliged 
to take flight, after the battle of "Weissemberg, or 
the White Mountain, near Prague, and Ferdinand 

fave free course to his vengeance. In 1621, he 
eld the frightful bloody assize at Prague, on 
which occasion twenty-seven Bohemian nobles and 
citizens suffered death by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. They all died in the conviction, that their 
cause was a righteous one, and that they suffered 
in reaUty for their reHgious faith. 

TTpon this followed a succession of measures, 
well calculated to transform Bohemia into a Soman 
Catholic country. All officials, who were not 
Itomanists, were dismissed ; the Protestant nobles 
were deprived of their estates; proceedings were 
taken against the Protestant clergy, and their 
places were occupied by Jesuits ; Protestant bap- 
tisms and marriages were declared illegal, and the 
celebration of these rites was punished with a fine 
of 100 rix-dollars. These decrees were carried 
into effect, by the help of capuchin monks and 
soldiers, and every one who offered opposition was 
exposed to tortiies, which the pen refuses to 
describe. 

In the summer of 1627, Ferdinand himself came 
to Prague, to complete his work. An edict soon 
appeared, commanding the Protestant nobility to 
enter the Eomish Church, as the King wished to 
have none but so-called Catholic subjects. About 
thirty thousand people left tii'a <io\ia5^^ ^sAT^^^- 
hernia, which up to 1620 iw»» xcmx^i ^^^c^i^^^c^ 
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country, now became, at least in appearance, ee^ 
tirely Soman Catholic, was at the same tinx^ 
completely impoyerished, and gradually sank in 
a state of the grossest ignorance, under the opprei^ 
Bion of the Popish clergy. 

The fate of the other Protestants of the countrT- 
was fully shared by the Brethren, many of whom 
were put to death by the soldiers. Their congre- 
gations were broken up. Many left their homes for 
the sake of their faith. Of those who remained, 
numbers went over to the Church of Eome. A 
small renmant, however, secretly cherished the 
faith of their fathers and the remembrance of the 
Brethren's Unity, nursing the embers, till the 
flame broke forth anew in the succeeding century. 

Thus ended the Ancient Unity of the Brethreni 
It fell a victim, not only to the persecutions of its 
enemies, but, if we look deeper, to internal decay. 
When the first love had waxed cold, the Church 
allowed itself to be seduced from simplicity and 
lowliness. It sought to stand on the same level 
with other Churches, entered into union with them, 
became entangled in their political dissensions, and 
was eventuaUy involved in their fall. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

THE TIMES OF JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, AOT) DAiaEL 
EBITBST JABLONSKT. SIGNS OF LIFE IN BOHEMIA 
AND MOBAYIA. — 1672 TO 1722. 

'* Kenew our days, as of old." — ^Lam. v, 21, 

^ The bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench." — ^Isaiah xlii. 3. 

Among those who made use of these passages from 
the Old Testament Prophets in their prayers for tlie 
revival of the Church of the Brethren, John Amos 
Comenius, who was bom at Komna, in Moravia, 
occupies a principal place. Originally Director of 
the Seminary of the brethren at Eulneck, in Mora,- 
via, he afterwards became Minister in that town. In 
1624, he was expelled by virtue of the edict against 
the Protestant clergy, and in 1627 he left Bohemia 
entirely. On reaching the mountains on its fron- 
tier, he and the Brethr^i accompanying him kaeeled 
down, and implored the Lord with tears that He 
would not take His Word utterly away from 
Bohemia and Moravia, but would preserve a seed 
there for Himself. 

From this period, he lived and laboured for the 
cause of the Gospel, as an exile in different coun- 
tries of Europe, vet, with all his widelv-extended 
activity on behalf of his fellow men, and especially 
of the young, never forgetting his beloved Church. 
He first bent his steps to Lissa, a small town in the 
Duchy of Posen, where a little congregation of 
exiled Brethren was collected. Here he laboured 
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as a teacher of youtli. In 1682, he received conse- 
cration as a Bishop of the Brethren, at a Synod, 
held by the fugitives at Lissa. After repeated 
absences in England and Hungary, in both of 
which countries he laboured as an instructor of 
the young, and reformer of schools, he witnessed 
the destruction of Lissa, by fire, in 1656, which 
led to the dispersion of the httle congregation. 

Bereft, for the second time, of all his property, 
and especially of his valuable writings, he took up 
his residence at Amsterdam, where he continued his 
efforts on behalf of the Church of the Brethren, and 
the cause of G-od generally. While anxious to pre- 
serve the ecclesiastical existence of the Church of his 
fathers hj procuring the consecration of successive 
Bishops in Poland, he strove likewise to make 
known its principles by his writings, and e^ecially 
by compiling a history of the Brethren. In 1671, 
alter a life of faithful labour, he entered, as a weary 
pHgrim, into the joy of his Lord. 

Peter Jablonslrjr, the last Bishop of the ancient 
Brethren's Church, was the son-in-law of Comenius, 
and died before the latter, in 1670. 

His son, Daniel Ernest, was chaplain to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and, while holding that 
office, was consecrated Bishop (or Senior) for 
Poland in 1692. He zealously laboured to effect a 
union between the Lutheran and Beformed 
(Calvinistic) Churches — thereby proving that the 
spirit which had animated the ancient Brethren 
rested also on him. 

"While this man, in the providence of Q-od, was 

striving to preserve for posterity the Episcopal 

Office as a heritage ef the constitution of the an- 

cj'ent Brethren^ in order that it xov-^t \i^ \N»XLdj^d 
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over to the spiritual heirs of their Church, as soon 
as living congregations should again be collected, 
stepspreparatory to this consummation were already 
in progress. 

In taose districts of Bohemia and Moravia, where 
the congregations of the Brethren were originally 
the most numerous, the remembrance of ancient 
times was by no means lost. Thus in the neigh- 
boiirhood of Leitomischel in Bohemia, several pious 
fJEunilies lived in seclusion and under great oppres- 
sion, following the faith of their fathers, and che- 
rishmg the hope that they should live to see better 
times. 

We are still better acquainted with the state of 
things in Moravia. Among those famlHes in that 
country, who preserved the remembrance of their 
&thers, the Schneiders of Zauchtenthal are dis- 
tinguished. Martin Schneider, a member of this 
&inily, was a faithful witness of the truth, and the 
same devoted spirit rested on his grandson, Samuel, 
who died in 1710. In connection with them, 
stood several members of the famiHes Jaschke and 
Neisser, at Sehlen. All these names are met with 
in the History of the Benewed Church. 

After the death of the patriarchs above referred 
to, lukewarmness prevailed among their descendants, 
and the more so, as the Jesuits took all possible 
pains to eradicate the last traces of evangelical 

But the time was now approaching when the 
earnest longing of the fathers, and the prayer of 
Comenius, '* Turn Thou us imto Thee, O Lord, and 
we shall be turned ; renew our days as of old," 
(Lam. V. 21) were to be fulfilled in. ^bToaomsst ^«|^>s^c^ 
wonderful and unexpected. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
AWAKEamsro nr the pbotbstant chueoh of 

** Behold, I make all things new.'^-^BEY. zxi 5. 

Ik order the better to understand the following 
portion of our history, it will be necessary to take 
a hasty view of the state of the German Protestant 
Church, prior to the appearance of Zinzendorf. 

Erom the period of the blessed Beformation, the 
Lord had preserved in that Church a seed to serve 
him, — a little band who did not bow the knee to 
the idol of a lifeless orthodoxy, and for whom he 
raised up faithful leaders. Foremost among them 
was John Amdt, author of the famous " G&eatise 
of True Christianity." He died in 1621. 

After the severe visitation of the Thirty Tears' 
"War, that grand appeal to the sword by Pro- 
testant and Papal Europe, — (1618 to 1648,*) there 
arose a more general desire for a new out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. One result of this, 
was the appearance of two faithful witnesses and 
servants of the Lord, who were set to bring forth 
fruit that should abide, for the whole Evangelical 
Church, — ^namely, Philip Jacob Spener, who was 
bom in 1635, and died in 1705, and August Her- 
man Eranke, who was bom in 1663, and died in 
1727. 

Spener selected for the chief sphere of his labours 
the cities of Erankfort, Dresden, and Berlin, in all 
of which he preached the word of the kingdom witl^ 
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*' d^onstration of tbe Spirit and of powei-." Luther 
would gladly have collected little companieB of 
genuine Christians, if, as he said, he could have 
found suitable people for the purpose. In like 
manner, Spener regarded select uniond of awakened 
persons, within the limits of the professing churches, 
as a peculiarly blessed means for the advancement 
of spiritual life in individuals, as well as for 
the benefit of the Church at large. In con- 
sequence of his labours, nmij such smaJl societies 
in the Church (or, as he called them, ecclenola in 
ecelesid) were formed, in various parts of Germany. 
These efforts, commenced by Spener, received a 
peculiar development at HaUe, where in 1691, 
IVanke waa stationed as professor in the Univer- 
sity, and at the same time officiated as minister in 
the suburb called Olaucha. Strong in faith, and 
fertile in resources, he set on foot various institu- 
tions for the advancement of the kingdom of Gk)d. In 
rapid succession there arose, under the direction of 
himself and his friends, an elementary free-school, 
an orphan asylum, and a higher educational insti- 
tution, to which were added, at a later period, 
under the auspices of the Baron von Canstein, a 
Missionary Society, and one for the printing and 
circulating of the Bible. These men obtained the 
bye-name of Pietists, from the way in which they 
had apprehended the truths of Christianity. By 
degrees, especially after the death of Spener, their 
pious earnestness assumed a legal tendency. They 
fell into the error of laying down a definite mode 
of conversion, particularly in requiring a peniten- 
tial conflict, and the victory of faith. Hence this 
religious revival was distinguished e^e^a \s^ ^<5!%r^ 
who viewed it from the etaaxAri^oixAi <2>i \?csift ^s^'^s^^ 
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geKcal belief as "pietistic," on account of th© rait^ 
mentioned errors of these £aitlifal seirvants of the 
Lord. 

At Great Hennersdorf, in Upper- Lusatia, a 
"church in the house" was formed on Spener's 
model, destined in the providence of Gk)d for the 
spiritual nursery of one who was to be the true 
heir and executor of Spener's idea of the Church. 
We allude to Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf. 



CHAPTEE X. 

COXrST ZINZEKDOEP'S EAELT HISTORY. 

** Honour thy father and mother ; which is the first 
commandment with promise." — ^Eph. yi. 2. 

Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, was the son 
of pious, God-fearing parents. He was bom on 
the 26th of May, 1700, at Dresden, in Saxony, 
where his father held an oflGlce in the service of the 
State. . The latter dying shortly after his birth, he 
was taken to Great Hennersdorf, where he was 
educated hj his ffrandmother and aunt, with much 
strictness indeed, but in a truly Christian spirit. 
Erom his earliest childhood, powerfully experiencing 
that drawing of the Father to the Son promised in 
John vi. 44, and being obedient to this mighty 
influence, fervent love to his Saviour was speedily 
manifested in him ; his heart glowed with emotion, 
when Jesus' was spoken of, and he resolved to con- 
secrate his life ana all his powers to Him. 
In his eleventh yeax; he wa« placed in the Semi- 
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deep andlastingimpressionsnrom the faithM labours 
of the men of Gk)d employed in its service. In 1716, 
he entered the University of Wittemberg,in order, 
according to the wish of his relatives, to study the 
law. Tms was quite opposed to his own desires 
and inclinations, which would have led him much 
rather to study theology. However, he yielded, 
happy thus to fulfil the command, *' Honour thy 
&ther and mother." 

During this period of study, he formed several 
close friendships, which led to abiding results. In 
1719, again giving up his own inclinations, from 
a principle of obedience, he set out on his travels. 
This furnished him with an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted in Holland with the Eeformed Church, 
and in France with that of Some, thus materially 
enlairging his views on ecclesiastical matters. 
AU that he saw and heard strengthened his 
desire to devote himself entirely to the service of 
the Saviour. For example, at Diisseldorf, he was 
BO much affected by reading the motto inscribed 
under a picture which represented our Lord with 
the crown of thorns, " Lo, this I did for thee ! what 
doest thou for Me ?" that he implored our Saviour 
with tears, to bring him, by his mighty power, into 
the fellowship of His sufferings. 

Not long afterwards, he once more yielded to 
the desires of his relatives, by accepting an office 
under government, at Dresden. He found relaxa- 
tion from public business in prayer-meetings, which 
he held in his own house, to the benefit of many. 
After-having purchased the manor of Berthelsdorf 
in Tipper Lusds^, he, on the 7th of S«^\«cs^^^ ,Vl^^ 
marned i^e pal*tner whom tTii© 'Lom'V^aAL \<3^Gssis^ 
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for him, Erdmuth Dorothea, Countess of Seusfr- 
Ebersdorf, the sister of his friend, Henry XXTT, 
The object of the Count in purchasing the estate 
of Berthelsdorf was, to obtain a centre from 
which he might labour for the extension of the 
kingdom of (Jod. 

This desire was not to remain unfulfilled; but 
the manner in which it was ac<;omplished taught 
him that the Lord's thoughts are higher than our 
thoughts. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

POnSTDDTG OP HEEEKHTJT. 

** The gifts and calling of God are without repentance.*' 

Bom. XL 39. 

** He calleth those things which be not, as though they were." 

Bom. iy. 17. 

"We have seen that, notwithstanding Popish op- 
pressions, the remembrance of the faith of their 
fathers was not quite lost, iu those parts of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, where congregations of the 
Brethren had once existed. But the small and 
scattered flock stood in need of renewed life and 
energy. 

Eor this purpose the Lord chose a special instru- 
ment, iQ the person of ChristianDavid,who was bom 
at Senfbleben in Moravia. Directed and strengthened 
by the Spirit of God, he performed several journeys, 
in the period between if 17 and 1720, to the viQages 
of the aistrict of Moravia, known as the Kuhland- 
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clieii,'(or Kine-land). These fertile plains spread 
at the foot of the Moravian Carpathians, on whose 
lower slopes rise the towns of ±\dneck and Neu' 
Titschein. His sole object was to preach the 
G-ospel in an earnest and awakening manner. The 
seed of the word of God thus sown, fell into ground 
prepared by the Holy Spirit for its reception. This 
was especially the case with the descendants of the 
ancient Brethren, though others likewise became 
the subjects of grace. But, as they were obliged 
to obwnre strict secrecy, the desire was speelily 
excited in their minds, to remove to some other 
country, where they might openly and freely serve 
the Lord. But there appeared little prospect of 
its accomplishment ; and as even the pious Abbot 
Steinmetz, of Teschen, dissuaded them from such 
a step, their hopes sank considerably. 

Just at this juncture, in May, 1722, Christian 
David again made his appearance among these 
subjects of divine grace, with the joyful inteUigence 
that he had found a place of refrige for them. This 
was Berthelsdorf, a village where the pious Pastor 
Bothe had obtained permission from Count Zin- 
zendorf, who was lord of the manor, and patron of 
the living, to receive the poor emigrants. Jacob 
and Augustin Neisser of Sehlen were at once ready 
to foUow the invitation, believing it to be of the 
Lord. On the 27th of May, leaving their home, 
accompanied by their cousin, Michael Jaschke^ 
they proceeded by way of Niederwiese, — where the 
Bev. Mr. Schwedler was the means of mightily 
strengthening their faith, — to G^orlitz, and thence 
to Berthelsdorf, at which place they arrived on the 
8th of June, and were most kindly ieoew^\s^ "^^s.. 
Heitz, the Count's steward. 
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The emigrants would hare preferred to settle in> 
Berthelsdorf, and were much cast down, wlien they^ 
were directed to a spot of waste land near the road 
from Lbbau to Zittau. 

But the quotation — as the expression of his 
believing coimdence — of the words, John xi. 40, by 
Mr. Mw^he of Hennersdorf, " If tbou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of Gk)d," 
served to revive their courage. On the 16th of 
June, the place was surveyed, and on tbe 17th, 
Christian David struck his axe into the first tree 
that was to be felled, uttering the words of the 
Psahnist, " The sparrow hath round an house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself— even thine altan^ 
O Lord of hosts !" (Ps. Ixxxiv. 3.) 

^N'otwithstanding the scoffs of the neighbours and 

Csers-by, the building was carried on amid many, 
dships. The Moravians felt themselves peculiarly 
strengthened by a presentiment of Paster Sdiafer 
of GorUtz, who, in a sermon on the 30th of August, 
made use of the following words, " Qtod wiU set up 
a light on these hiUs, which wiU shine upon the 
whole country. Of tins I have a lively and believ- 
ing conviction !" In October, the house was en- 
tered by the Neissers and Christian David, and in 
November it was solemnly dedicated, on which 
occasion Mr. Heitz and Christian David testified 
their conviction of the blessings in store for thi» 
cdty of the Lord. The name Hermhut came but 
gradually into use, and took its rise from thq 
words made use of by Mr. Heitz in a letter toi 
Count Zinzendorf: "May Q-od bless this work, 
and bring it to pass that your Excellency may 
build a town on the hiU, called the Hutberg (that 
is, Watchhill), which may not only be under the. 
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Lord's protection, but of which aJl the inhabitants 
may stand on the Lord's watch, and keep no silence 
day or night."* 

A 'remarkable circumstance connected with 
the foundation of Hermhut was that it took place 
without the consent or even the knowledge of Cfount 
Zinzendorf. He had it in contemplation to obtain 
a re^e for the exiles in another part of Germany, 
and it was not until after the wort had been begun 
that he was informed of it by Mr. Heitz. 

Li December of the same year, the Count, ac- 
companied by his lady, and his fiiend, Frederick 
von W atteville, paid a visit to his estates in Upper 
Lusatia. As they were driving in the evemng 
along the road leading from Strahwalde to Hen- 
nersdorf, they were struck by the sight of a new 
house in the forest. It was that of the Moravian 
emigrants. The Coimt at once alighted from his 
carriage, and having given a hearty welcome to the 
inmates, knelt down with them, and implored the 
Lord to hold His hand over this habitation. 

Thus Hermhut was founded, not according to 
any plan of Count Zinzendorf, but literally accord- 
ing to the Lord's will. Even at that time, the 
Count did not imagine, that, as he at a later period 
expressed himself^ " this was the parish appointed 
for him from all eternity." For nve years subse- 

• The Dame Hutberg is not uncommon in this mountain- 
ous frontier district, and is usually applied to eminences com- 
manding an extensive prospect, thongh not in every instance 
distinguished by their superior height. This is strikingly the 
case with the Hutberg near Herrnhnt, from the low circular 
tower on the summit of which, a wid^y-extended view if 
obtained. 
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quently, lie followed his own plane, on which ac- 
count we shall be obliged, for that time, to yiew 
his history as separate &om that of the Brethren, 



CHAPTEE XII. 

COTESAIfT OP THE FOUB BBETHBEN. 

<*In Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision ; but faith which worketii by love." — 
Gal. y. 6. 

As we. have already hinted, ZinzendorTs plan 
was to collect, in ms village of Berthelsdorf, a 
small company of truly awakened soids, accord* 
ing to Spener's ideal, who should labour in various 
ways on behalf of the kingdom of God on eartL 
At the beginning of 1723, there existed a little 
company of this character. It consisted of the 
Count, his lady. Pastor Sothe, Frederick von 
"WatteviUe, Mr. Heitz, (who however soon with- 
drew), and a few other awakened souls. These were 
accustomed to meet for mutual edification in the 
Manor House, which the Count had recently built, 
and to which he had given the name of "Bethel."* 
A lively Christian spirit pervaded these believers, 
thus imited in the Lord, and they experienced 

* Yeiy similar to this association, though certainly ]es9 
clear as to doctrine, and less evangelical in principle, were 
the ** Societies " of earnest-minded men in England. These 
had existed for a considerable period before the arrival of 
the Brethren in this country. Thej frequentilj assembled 
for mutual edification in the vestry-rooms of the churches^ 
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abundantly that He was in the midgt of them. A 
living faitn such as they possessed soon urged them 
to Christiaii effort. 

A close union was formed by the Count with 
Prederick de Watteville, Pastor Rothe, and their 
mutual Mend, Pastor Schafer of Q-orlitz, with the 
object of setting forth the mystery of godliness, 
first in Upper Lusatia, and then in continually 
widening cu*cles, as doors might be opened to them. 
This object was to be carried out, on the part of 
Jtothe and Schafer by preaching, while Zinzendorf 
was to labour in the same direction by his publi- 
cations and by undertakingjoumeys when required, 
and De Watteville was to establish educational in- 
stitutions, similar in character to those of HaUe. 
These plans were speedily reduced to practice. 
Schafer and Eothe delivered powerj^ testimonies 
from the pulpits of their respective churches ; Zin- 
zendorf was energetically engaged on behalf of the 
liord's cause botn at ifresden, where he resided, 
and on frequent Journeys ; and an institution was 
founded at Hermhut, in which it was intended that 
youths of rank should receive a Christian education. 
The foundation stone of the building destined for 
this purpose was laid on the 12th of ISi^y, 1724. This 
day, on which the powerful influences of the Holy 
Ghost were distinctly /elt, and which at a later 
period was rendered memorable by other circum- 
stances, may be considered the date of the com- 
mencement of the educational activity of the Bre- 
thren. And as a large hall in this building served 
the congregation at Hermhut for thirty-two years 
as a place of worship, the same day was looked 
upon as the anniversary of the Church at t\s3&^ 
place. 
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The year 1725 saw tbe plans of the fow friends 
still further developed. The sermons of Bothe 
were the means of producing general spiritual 
awakenings in the neighbourhood ; Zinzendorf had 
commenced, at Dresden, the publication of a perio^^ 
dical work, entitled "Socrates," and in which he 
sought to dii^ct the attention of his fellow-citizens 
to religious subjects. The academy for youths of 
the nobility was opened at Hermhut, in the same' 
year. 

In the following year, the Count, besides iiarry" 
ing on a correspondence, whicb was a source of 
benefit to many, procured the publication of a 
cheap edition of the Bible, at Ebersdorf. LittW 
did he then imagine that the Special bond which 
united him with his three friends, was so near being 
loosed. But so it was. In the providence of* 
Q-od, who is wonderftd in counsel, events were' 
already occurring, which, in 1727, led to its eom-^ 
plete dissolution. 



CHAPTEE rCEI. 

THE COLONY OP EMIGBAIH^S AT B^BBITBIJT. 

# 

'^Everj one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters^^ 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for mv 
name's sake, shall receive an hundred ibid, and shall inherit 
everlasting Hfe." — Matt. xix. 29. 

While Count Zinzendorf and his firiends were' 
carrying out their plans, without paying particular'^ 
attention to the company of emigrants, the latter 
liad considerMj increased in numbers. As early 
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as 1728, Jaoob and AugOBtin Neifls^ were followed 
hj tkeir aged i^other, «nd three of their brothers, 
together with some other individuals, who had been 
jndaeed to ^nigrate in consequence of the repeated 
maiim of Ghrisl^ui David. The year 1724 brought 
with it still more important events. At its con^r 
wencemeut. Christian David, on hi. riith journey 
into Moravia, penetrated as &r as the villages of 
Zauchtenthal and Kunewalde, where his adchresses 
produced a powerful effect on the descendants of 
the ancient Brethren. One of these, Melchior 
Nitschman, ah inhabitant of the extensive village 
of Zauchtenthal, bore such a powerful testimony of 
the grace he had himself experienced, that there 
were but &w families some of the members of 
which were not awakened. The shepherds sang 
hymns, while engaged at their employment in the 
fields ; men and maidnservants were anxious to ob* 
tain peace for their soids ; frivolous music was no 
longer heard; the dancing-rooms and gambling<r 
houses were deserted ; and almost every one, young 
and old, spoke of the love of Jesus, and of the 
eternal mercy of Gk)d the Father, manifested to 
pinners in the Son, and sealed to the hearts of 
believers by the Holy &host. All the elQfbrts of 
the priests and magistrates to prevent the meetings 
were in vain— the awakening continued to extend, 
and the result was a general persecution. Those 
who were found attending religious assemblies 
were thrown into prison, confined in noisome cells, 
heavily fined, or oanished. The continually in« 
creating oppression left no choice but emigration. 

The first to take this step were five young men, 
the sons of wealthy parents. Thea^ ^eKk \^%?^>^ 
NitschmAiiy the oonfessoT, Das^ ^^^(XtfSttss^si^ ""^oa 



carpenter, afterwards the first Bishop of the n 
newed Church, David Nitschman, the weave 
afterwards known as the Syndic, John T61tschi| 
who at a later period was employed in England 
and Melchior 2^i8berger. This party set out at 1 

' o'clock at night, May 2nd, 1724, sin^big a hym 

which had been used on similar occasions by the 

I persecuted forefathers, which begins thus : 



I 



'' O liappj is the parting day. 
When from my muchnfoved home away 

Into sad exile I must flee I 
A spot for me my God hath found, 
Where comforts for my soul abound, 

And where my heart at peace may be," &c; 



Uncertain whether thev should bend their step 
towards Lusatia, or seat for feUow-believers i 
Poland, they at length resolved at all evesits t 
visit their friends at Hermhut. Like the Neissei 
before them, they were much strengthened an 
encouraged by the apostolic words addressed t 
ji] them by Pastor Schwedler. They arrived s 

|ii Hermhut on the 12th of May, just as the founds 

i tion stone of the great house at that place ws 

i being laid. Their first impressions of the locality 

' as weU as of Coimt Zinzendorf, were not favourabli 

But his address and Watteville's prayer deepl 
• affected them. 

I It was a remarkable and providential circun 

stance, that at the moment when the commencemer 
of the institutions projected by Zinzendorf wa 
I : made, the first descendants of the ancient Brethre 

ii (for such the Neissers were not) should mak 

their appearance. It was as if they had come a 
i'epresentatives of those, through whbse oo-opew 
tJo22 the work which had been began in faith wa 
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destined to be carried on to completion. In thi9 
manner were collected the Hvely stones for the 
construction of that spiritual temple which the 
Xiord had determined to erect in this place. 

This emigration led to renewed persecutions at 
Zauchtenthal and Kunewalde, and these in their 
turn caused renewed emigrations, all of which had 
Hermhut in view, as their place of destination. 
Bj Easter, 1725, there were as many as ninety 
emigrants at Hermhut ; the settlement continued 
to increase, and houses wer^ erected, not only 
along the high-road, but likewise in other direc- 
tions. Among those who arrived from Moravia 
about this time, we may mention another David 
Nitschman, a carpenter, from Kunewalde, with 
his three children, Melchior, John, and Anna, 
whose names will frequently occur in the subse- 
quent history. Besides the Moravian emigrants, 
persons from other districts arrived at Hermhut. 

Th^ first settler from Lusatia was Erederick 
!^ahnel of Oderwitz. Martin and Leonard Dober 
were among the immigrants from Suabia. Their 
father and yoimger brother followed them some 
time afWwards. 

The temporal circumstances of the rising settle- 
Qient were flourishing, the Moravians soon gaining 
the confidence of their neighbours, and their work 
being good. But as regarded the ianer life, defectei 
soon appeared. Tares grew up with the wheat. 
When the first excitement had passed awav, a 
censorious spirit manifested itself which led to 
divisions. This change for the worse began in 
1725, but became more marked in the following 
year,, ^ 

On Count Zina^n4orf» retvoii itoxa; ^^^^f^^s 
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where he had been vainly interceding on behalf of 
David Nitschman, the confessor, who had been 
arrested when on a visit to his native place, and 
thrown into prison, he found the colony of exiles 
in a distressing state. A man, who had been 
taken under the Count's protection, as one who 
had suffered for righteousness' sake, sowed the 
seeds of evil, slandermg his benefactor and Pastor 
Kothe, and setting up himself as the reformer of 
Hermhut. By his pious demeanour, and fre- 
quently speaking of Jesus, he obtained many 
adherents. His chief requirements were, greater 
earnestness in religion, and separation from the 
existing Christian Church, which he declared 
had become a Babel. Besides this, some of 
the inhabitants of Hermhut rejected infant 
baptism, while others indulged in speculations 
regarding the divine and human natures of Christ. 
The conrasion was increased by the fact, that the 
faithfrd servant of the Lord, Christian David, was 
deceived by the specious professions of the man 
above alluded to, and joined his party. 

The mischief continued to spread till the spring 
of 1727. The Count's conviction of the danger of 
this state of things, led him most earnestly to 
desire to assist the much-tried little flock, xet, 
for a time, all he could do was to believe and pray. 
He e^ressed his convictions at this time in a 
powerral hymn (No. 920 in the German Hymn- 
book,) and declared to David Nitschman, that he 
felt assured that the seed which had been sown at 
Hermhut would yet produce abundant fruit. He 
spent the winter of 1726-27 at Dresden, hoping 
and praying, that the Lord himself would inter- 
j?^se^ ana his faith wm not put to eihskmft. A.lthe 
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commencement of 1^27, the principal diBtnrbet 
left Hermhut. Still his removal by no means put 
an end to the evils he had caused. The mutual 
estrangement of the existing parties still continued. 
Christian David went so far in his self-will, as to 
build a small house for himself, beyond the bound- 
aries of the settlement, for a testimony against it. 
And Pastor Eothe, having lost the confidence of 
the people, occupied a very painful position in 
relation to them. Matters stood thus, when, in 
the spring of 1727, the period of the spiritual 
foundation of Hermhut approached. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 



COMMENCEMENT OF A SPIEITrAL CHUECH AT 
HEBBNHVT, BY THE BAPTISM OF THE SPIBIT IS 
AUGUST, 1727. 

« Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the hond of 
peace. There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling." — £^h. iv. 3, 4. 

Floueishing as Hermhut was externally at this 
period,— for there were already twenty-three 
nouses, with between 200 and 300 inhabitants,— 
its spiritual condition was lamentable. Yet there 
was one good feature in the case, namely, the 
general longing for a better state of things. 

The Count, while engaged in the duties of his 
high office at Dresden, did not forget the poor band 
of exiles. His first object was, if possible, to bring 
them into complete union with. t\vft "^^\fc^«sjX» 
Churchy aa established in Saxoirj, «sA ^^'t ''^is^. 



pnTpose, he fesolved to mate use of ibe 12th of 
May, — ^the day on which tiie inhahitauti) (ii th^ 
manor of Upper Beithelsdorf were to do him 
homage as their feudal lord. But he wished toot 
tIoubIj to appeal to the hearts of individuals. JPor 
this purpose he obtained leave of absence from the 
government, and came to Hermhut, where he 
made an arrangement with Pastor £othe, that 
while the latter should attend to Berthelsdorf, the 
Count would take special charge of the immigrants. 
The stronger his hopes were, that his efforts would 
not be in vain,. the more aiudouslj did he consider 
by what means he could most; effectually unite 
with the Lutheran Church, the little band which 
had been brought under his influence in so re- 
markable a manner. Bemembering how Luther, 
and yet more his own godfather Spener, had 
yalued the formation of smaller bands of believerq 
in the bosom of the professing Church, he came to 
the resolution of drawing up statutes for the 
colony, which should serve, on the one hand as 
regulations for his tenantry, and on the other; 
as Christian and apostolic rules for a congregation 
of believers. Bothe, Christian David, and some 
other Brethren, together with the Justiciary, Mr. 
Marche, assisted the Count in this work. 

In the forenoon of the 12th of May, the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Berthelsdorf did homage,* and in 
the afternoon, the Count addressed the assembled 
inhabitants of Hermhut, in a discourse, which 
occupied three hours in delivery. The statutes 
were then read and unanimously agreed to. Great 
emotion was manifested on this occasion, and all felt 

* That is to the Count, as their feudal lord, according to the 
vsage of lihe time in. that country. 
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ashamed of tbe theological strife in which they had 
indulged, resolving to bury in obUvion every cause 
of disharmony. There was a general desire to be 
truly poor in spirit, and all the Brethren indivi- 
dually gave a solemn promise to the Count that 
they would live to the Lord. In this manner, those 
impressions were renewed which had been first 
made on the minds of all present on the 12th of 
May, 1724. A good foundation was laid, upon 
which, with the Lord's blessing, the superstructure 
might be erected. 

Almost every one of the days immediately fol- 
lowing saw the realization of some idea enunciated 
in the statutes. On the same day, twelve Brethren 
were elected elders, of whom four were soon after- 
wards appointed chief elders. Of these Christian 
David and Melchior ^N'itschman are the best 
known. These arrangements were speedily fol- 
lowed by appointments to various offices of a social 
character, such as attendants on the sick, overseers 
of the poor and of the children, and keepers of the 
wells and of the streets. 

In June, the Count removed entirely from Ber- 
thelsdorf to Hermhut, in order that he might 
more exclusively devote himself to the care of 
souls. 

The evening singing -meetings,* which were at 
this time introduced, and Mr. Eothe's sermons, 
which the Count was in the habit of repeating, 
were the means of much blessing. The desire was 
also generally felt, to unite in small companies of 

♦ These are services, in "whicYi a ^A«& ^*l '^^Tewa* ^tsSsss^^sas?* 
to some passage of Scripture, ox ftom^ ^<Qfc\r«v^ '^'^c^^^^^^^^^x 
faitb, are sung by the congregataQii, «kSi<»ic^Xi^'«i ^^^ 
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two or t}ur(B0, IB ^rdsf to converse together freely 
on mAtters connected with e^i^rimental religion. 
Thifl was called "holding bands.** The Count 
with indefatigable perseverance, acted as the 
general friend of all, and the jLord abundantly 
blessed his earnest testimony. 

The leisure afforded by a journey into Silesii^ 
l^bout this time, was employed by the Count in 
translating from the Latin an account of th^ 
ecclesiastical constitution of the ancient Bohemia4 
Brethren (".Ratio disciplinsa, &c.") which he had 
obtained from the public library at Zittau. On his 
return, with the completed translation, the Bre- 
thren partiycipated in his feelings of wonder at thQ 
e:i:traQrdinary coinx^idence of their constitution, aa 
adopted on the 12th of May, with that of theif 
forgathers, an acquaintance with which, as to its 
detaiLs, they had not possessed. In this, they 
recogniz^ed the wonder-working hand of Gtod, and 
were, as Qhristian David expresses it, " baptized 
together with th^n by the Holy Ghost into onQ 
body." 

In the earlier part of the month of August, 
gracious influences manifested themselves among 
the Brethren. Tke meetings were marked by aa 
irresistible power of the Holy Spirit, and by ai^ 
unusual degree of freedom and confidence in prayer. 
J!he crowning blessing was reserved for the 13th 
pf August, on which day the congregation partook 
of the Holy ComDoiunion at the hands of Mr. Bothe 
in the parish church at Berthelsdorf. Qn thi&i 
occasion an out-pouring of the Holy Ghost 
placed the seal on all the other blessed experi- 
f^ncQS with which the Brethren and Sisters ha4 
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been &v6iipefd. tip to this period, ttey had been 
in a certain sense one hodfyy — that is to say, they 
had formed a religions community, with a variety^ 
(ji nsefid regulations ; but from this day they were 
&fw spirit 

Hence we, with good reason, celebrate this me- 
morable day, as the anniversary of the spiritual 
birth of the Eenewed Church of the Brethren. 

At this season of blessing the Lord did not re- 
member the adults alone, but poured His Holy 
Spirit abundantly on the children also. A girl 
ilbout eleven years of age, named Susannah Ktihnel, 
arose, as a preacher of righteousness, among her 
young companions. Through her instrumentality, 
a fire was mndled among the children at Hermhut^ 
which soon spread to those at Berthelsdorf, — the 
boys likewise partaking of its influence. I^ch a 
prayerful dispoBiti<m manifested itself among theni 
as could not be witnessed without emotion. They 
were frequently to be seen in the meadows, on then? 
knees, praying for mercy, and that they riiight be 
truly converted. In r^^etnbrance of those happy 
Seasons, we now celebr»fce the Children's ITestival, 
6ri the 17th of Atigust. 

At this period, » variety of ^er^lexing circnm-: 
Stances, and especially a threatened persecution^ 
impressed the Brethren and Sistws with the convic- 
tion, that they ought to resist the assaults of Satan 
by fervency and perseverance in prayer. This led 
to the " hourly intercession," — an arrangement, by 
which a number of persons, of both sexes, selected 
for the purpose, distributed the twenty-four hours 
of the day among themselves, so that the voice of 
prayer and intercession was never silent. 

These days were seasons oi TOJoVvfix^^icit^Sjssccs^^ 
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hut. As a Brotber wrote at that time, **ihej 
forgot themselves, and all their longings were direc- 
ted heaven-ward." 

Influenced by the spirit which prevailed in the 
congregation, Count Zinzendorf composed the 
Hymn, No. 818, in the English Hymn-book, as 
expressive of the desires and convictions of the 
Church. In this, it will be remembered, occurs the 
verse: 



'* Herrnhnt, the Most High's own stractore, &c." 

Consistently with the idea of corporate union, a 
variety of offices had already been created. But 
now these were supplemented by others, of a more 
spiritual character, such as those of exhorters, help- 
ers, overseers, &c. 

The public services were still performed by Pas- 
tor Eouie, at Berthelsdorf ; serviced at flermhut, 
were occasionally held by Brethren who had not 
enjoyed a college education. 

The Count was looked on by the congregation as 
its providentially appointed leader. He was at that 
time called the Superintendent, or Warden, in as 
far as he guided the whole. His authority was 
shared by the Elders, twelve in number, four of 
whom were styled Chief Elders. These had the 
oversight of the whole congregation, especially as 
regarded its spiritual course. It appears that the 
lot was at this time used only in the Conference of 
Elders under circumstances of perplexily. 

Thus the lonely cottage erected near tne Hutberg 
had become, not the abode of fanatical sectaries,-* 
not a miniature copy of Halle,— not a mere colony 
of Moravian emigrants, — but a living Church, pro- 
Tided, not only with an ecclesiastical constitution 
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and liturgy, but at the same time with suitable 
congregational and communal regulations. 

In the wonderful providence of God, this new 
community was, at the same time, a renewal of 
the Ancient Unity of the Brethren, whose powerful 
witness-spirit now found a home in the Protestant 
Church of Germany. 

On a retrospect of the origin of the Congrega- 
tion at Hermhut, we may declare with truth, " We 
are a work of the Lord's own hand." 

This work was not that of Count Zinzendorf, nor 
yet of the Moravian Brethren ; it was the Lord's 
doing, and is marvellous in our eyes. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

DIFFUSIVE ACTIVITT OF THE CHUECH. 

1727—1731. 

<< A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid."— Matt. y. 1*4. 

It was impossible that a congregation, like that 
which the Lord had called into life at Hermhut, 
could remain concealed, for its members were 
conscious of the power with which they were 
endowed, as the salt of the earth. Hence, from 
its very commencement, multitudes of witnesses 
went forth from it, to exalt far and near, to high 
and low, rich and poor, the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus, as " the one thing needful." 

Li September, 1727, Christian David went for 
the tenth time " into the world," as he expressed 
it, and on this occasion bent his steps into the 
ipioman Catholic regions of ^\\e«va» «sA ^^^"t^^^^^a- 
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Two other Brethren botdok theinselveB to thd 
Danish Court, to Prince Charl^, who was ac* 
quainted with Count ZinzendOTf. There they ob- 
tained opportunities to testify of the grace that icr 
in Christj as well as to form connections, which 
were destined, in the sequel, to be attended with 
important consequences, as bearing on the inis-' 
sionary enterprise. AnothOT party went to Thu- 
riugia, and yisited the pious Duke of Saalfeld, 
Christian Ernest, and the worthy professor Bud- 
deus at Jena, the latter of whom from this time 
fdrward manifested much esteem for the Brethren^ 
In the following year, 1728, three Brethren, (among 
whom was John Toltschig,) were sent to !Ehigland 
to communicate with some favouriEibly disposed 
individuals connected with the Court. The diffi- 
culties they were called to undergo, in their journey 
through Holland on foot, haying to suffer hung^ 
and thirst, and extremes of cold and heat, and to 
endure misrepresentation and contempt, for the 
sake of Him whose love constrained them,— convey 
a lively idea of the trying nature of these enter- 
prises. 

The exiled !&^thren naturally felt aai especially 
strong desire to convey to their fellow countrymen 
in Moravia, Bohemia, and other regions, under 
Austrian domination, the knowledge of th6 pardon 
through the blood of Christ, which they had them- 
selves experienced. This was peculiarly the case 
with Melchior Nitschman, one of ihe Chief Elders 
of the congregation, only twenlj-five years of age, 
but a man of truly apostolic spirit and conversation. 
Having expressed the desire of his heart in aii 
animated letter to the congregation, he left Herm- 
hut, on the 26th of April 1728, accompanied by 



George Scbmldt, who was afterwardB the fiiist 
Miflsioiiary to the Hottentots. Their final deeti- 
ziation was SaLtzburg. But on passing throu^ 
Moravia, the^ held a meeting in a village where 
they halted, m which Nitsohman discoursed most 
impressively on the natou^e o£ the new birth. Their 
preaence being di»covered by the priests, they were 
seized, and imprisoned at Schildberg. Even here, 
they bore witness of the ground of their hope in 
4Bueh a manner, that their very enemies were moved 
to tears. Melchior, who was in weak health when 
he set out, soon fell a victim to the hardships they 
had to endure, and, in Eebruary, 1729, died in the 
«nnB of G«org;e Schmidt, who Wmed a prisoner 
of the Loa*d, six years longer. 

Two months affcer the departure of Melchior 
Nitsdmian, anothwconfessor of Ohristclosed his life. 
QMs was David Nitschman, known as the Martyr, 
who had from the year 1726 endured extreme suffer- 
ings in a damp, unwholesome dungeon, at Ohntitz, 
jbhe capital of Moravia. In remembrance of thesewitr 
nesses of the truth, — ^the first from among their own 
niunbep,-r-the congregation at Hermhut sang :— - 

*f Cross, reproach and iribnlatioD, 
Ye to me are welcome guests,'' &c. 

M§, Hy, Bk. No. 5ia 

Count Zinzendovf participated in the feeliog of lus 
brethren, desinng to direct others to that Saviour, 
pf whom he was accustomed to say, '^ I have but 
one pfutision, and it is He, only He!" Accom- 
panied by the prayers of the congregation, he went 
^l the autumn of 1727, into l%iuringia, formed 
some important a^uaintances with students and 
professors of the University at Jena ; visited thft 
reigning &miljes at Oo\nag,"Bws«v)S^,%sA"^»^i^^ 
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¥fcadt, and did not omit to enter the dwellings of the 
poor, dispensing the word of life everywhere, 
in the following year, he visited the same places, 
and, on this occasion, held meetings for edification 
with the students and citizens at Jena. 

On returning from such journeys, it was his 
custom to give a statement of his proceedings, on 
the " Congregation " or " Prayer Days." La the 
same manner, narratives of other messengers of 
the Church were communicated, or their reports 
read. This served to keep alive the interest of the 
congregation, and to encourage its members to 
renewed activity. 

In subsequent years, not only were the acquaint- 
ances ak*eady made maintained by visits and 
correspondence, but many new connections were 
formed, as for example, in Switzerland and in 
Livonia ; to which latter country Christian David 
went for the first time in 1729. 

Eeference may here be made to the labours of 
the Brethren among various religious communities, 
which had separated from the Established Churches, 
and which were particularly numerous in Western 
Germany. It was the Count's desire, as he ex- ■ 
pressed it, " to lead them from themselves, and the 
confusion of their own opinions, to the living God, 
and to true heart's religion in the faith of His 
Son." These exertions were not without imme- 
diate efiects, though as the leaders of the parties 
referred to sought rather their own, than the things 
of Jesus Christ, the good result was not permanent. 
The connections thus formed were converted, 
even, bjr tboBe who might reaaoiiably Ivave been 
emected to rejoice at the Co\nit'«^ N<f^-T£\»ajcA» 

^Jiaeavoure, into an occasion for B^Bsa^ermiS "Vsccct 

"^d his Brethren. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

INTEBKAL DEYELOPMEKT OF THE COlfaBEQATIOlT 
AT HBEENHUT. 1727-1729. 

" A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump." — Gal. y. 9. 

WosDEEFTTL things had taken place at Hermhut, 
fknd through the grace of Gh>d, a beautiful garden 
of the Lord had been formed there. But there 
was no want of tares in it. As early as the autiunn 
of 1727, the complaint was heard that many were 
strangers to thorough conversion of heart. This 
evil however was successfully combated. The 
exertions of Martin Dober and Melchior Nitsch- 
inan,-wh08e laboure ^ong the single men formed 
the foundation for the subsequent spiritual care of 
the congregation, according to choirs, — were at- 
tended with peculiar blessing in this respect. 

The year 1728 was marked by more severe trials. 
Many Brethren were persuaded by certain persons, 
^mong whom was Pastor Bothe, that it would be 
better for them to give up the appellation of 
'^Moravian Brethren," and the existmg peculiar 
regulations, and to call themselves '' I^tnerans." 
Among those who adopted this view, was the 
impressible, and often too impulsive Christian 
David. He succeeded in bringing over the elders 
and nearly the whole congregation to his opinion. 
Their determination was communicated to the 
Count, who was absent at the time. The latter 
justly considered this movement to «sivftfc S^qs^^^c^ 
maeniimtiona of enemies, anA feonca. ^^ ^^«^^ *^ 
Bome Brethren to avoid t\i© \>e«rGa!^ ol ^^^ ^^ 
md the jsu^ring of repToac\i, \3^^^s^ "^ 

72 
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persecutions by union with the Lutheran Church. 
He therefore returned to Hermhut, and on the 
12th of October, discoursed powerfully on the 
Words, " A little leaven leavenetn the whole lump.'* 
(Qal. V. 9.) The result was, the unanimous de- 
termination to retain the name of Brethren, and 
those peculiar regulations which had been attended 
with so much blessing. 

Christian David frankly acknowledged his error, 
and laid down his office of elder, — an example 
which was followed by the other elders. Theif 
places were soon supphed. 

This was only a transient disturbance. The 
influences of the Spirit continued to be felt in the 
congregation, and the work of conversion was 
manifested in many souls, in an encouraging 
manner. 

Nor was there any lack of the blessings of Chris- 
tian communion ; the morning and evening meet- 
ings, as well as the bands, were continued. Extra- 
ordinary answers to prayer were not imusuaL 
The Brethren were strict in mutual exhortation, 
closely following the injunction of the apostle. 

A measure which conduced much to edificatioii 
was the introduction of the use of daily texts. 
These were, at first, sent round from house to house 
in manuscript, but were replaced in 1731 by printed 
slips, and finally by the yearly Text-Book. Love- 
feasts were also frequently held. 

At the same time the constitution became more 
and more fully developed. There were two congre- 
gation-councils, the one to regulate secular matters, 
while the other attended to those which concerned 
the spiritual life of the church. 

BesideB these there was a ch^ffdi co\xst fon thla^ 
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Hettlement of disputes, which was subsequentlj 
followed by the college of overseers, or congre- 
gation-committee. 

The relation of the congregation at Hermhut to 
the parish of Berthelsdorf was defined by a special 
document called " The Notarial Instrument," which 
stated, that the congregation desired to form a 
part of the Protestant Established Church, so &p 
as regarded doctrine and Christian life, but at the 
same time to retain its own peculiar ecclesiastical 
discipline. 



CHAJTEE XVn. 

APPOINTMENT OP ELDEBS — ^PBOPOSAL TO AHALOA- 
KATB WITH THE LTJTHEBAN CHUBCH. 1730-1731. 

^Let the Elders that rale well, be counted worthy of doable 

honoar."— 1 Tim. y. 17. 

Count Zinzendorf laid down his office of "Warden 
in March 1730, previous to the journey into 
"Wetteravia, which has been already mentioned. 
This was partly because he cordially abhorred a 
spiritual popedom, and partly because he desired 
to obtain &ee scope for more extensive activity in 
the cause of God. 

He probably also thought, that the congregation 
was so far established, as no longer to need his 
assistance. The Count's retirement was followed 
by a change of Chief Elders. Augustin Neisser 
was the ordy one of the four, who was re-elected, 
besides whom Christian David, and Martin Linner, 
a journeyman baker, twenty-seven yeac* c$?l ^j^^ 
and unmairied, were elected \>y Taa^orvte^ «iS. ^^^rs*.. 



iiB OfaristiaB Dsvid, howe^eap, soon redgned AJi^ 
efSjoe, Maartin Lmnev was eonsid^red Chief Elder, 
and Neisser Vice-Elder. Thre« feEiale Eldera 
were elected at the same time, of whom Anna^ 
Nitschman, only 15 years of age, was the chie£ 
In her case, as m that of Martin Linner, this pre« 
eminence was not the result of an^ positive reso-i 
lution of the congregation ; then* distinguished 
personal piety cauised them to be counted worthy 
of double honour. 

Linner had been an inhabitant of Hermhut 
only two years, but soon distinguished himself by 
such fervent love to our Saviour, and such a faith- 
ful endeavour to follow Him in self-denial, that he 
became esteemed by the whole congregation. 

From the time of this change in the Elders;, 
their position was likewise altered. These young 
persons were not suited for the outward govern-, 
inent of the Church, Their office therefore as- 
sumed more of a purely spiritual character, and 
it was their duty to care for the congregation, and 
for individuals, by intercession and counsel. As 
they were unmarried, they ware especially anxious 
to devote themselves to those in the same station 
©f life. The result of this was, that the choirs or 
spiritual unions in respect to the various stations 
of life became more fiilly developed.* As early as 
1729, the immarried men lived together, and in 
the same year, the practice was introduced of de- 
livering addresses to the respective choirs. 

Anna Nitschman was speedily permitted to see 
some finiit resulting from her labours, as on the 

** Agreeably to ^lie practice which had a'.so ^Tev«S\sA.\Ti^'ft 
Aacient Cburcb of the Brethren. 
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4th of May 1730, seventeen Sisters declared their 
willingness to covenant with her, that they would 
live no longer to themselves but to the Saviour. 

Martin Linner devoted himself to the welfare 
of the single Brethren, going to live with them, 
and obtaining a scanty subsistence by carding 
wool, after giving up his more profitable trade of 
baker to a Brother, who would otherwise have had 
no means of support. 

When labourers such as these were engaged in 
the Lord's vineyard, we need not wonder, that the 
congregation constantly gained spiritual strength, 
and ^w in grace. Many who visited Hemiut 
at this time, received impressions, which they did 
not lose as long as th^ lived. Among these, we 
may mention August Qottlieb Spangenberg, with 
his friend Qt)dfrey Clemens, from Jena. One, who 
experienced peculiar gratification from all that he 
heard respecting the growing Church, was Daniel 
Ernest Jablonsky, the grandson of Bishop Amos 
Comenius, at that time Senior Chaplain to the 
Court of Berlin. He wrote concerning this as 
follows : " When I read the intelligence from 
Hermhut, it is as if I saw the mode of life of the 
primitive Christians reproduced, and exhibited to 
the view of the Christian world." 

The year 1731 opened with occurrences of a 
remarkable character. The Count, who on a pre- 
vious occasion had so energetically opposed a 
similar project — ^now himself brought forward the 
proposition, to abolish the pecidiar regulations 
of the congregation, and effect ita wxasya. ^wi2o^ *^ssa 
Lutheran Church. Ho ^a» \edL \ft "^Jtoa ^s^^^ ^|^ 
by the desire to escape tootow^ «sA ^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
but by the hope, tliat tbe NvoxAt oi ^C^^^^^"^ 



different sections of tke Ohurcli, and th«.t it woTild 
be more easy to bn^g about a fnendly intercourse 
with the followers of Ch^st at HaUe. But no 
SiQoner did he give expression to these idefi.s, Ijian 
lie met with consoder^ble opposition &om th^ con- 
gregation. 4^ un^mity seepiad impossible, it 
Yffi» i^Bsolved to refep tjjye letter to the d^cision of 
the Lord, by means of the Ipt. Upon one ticket 
were inscribed the words, *^ Brethren, stand fast, 
and hold tiie traditumf which ye have been tfbught." 
(2 ThesB. ii. 15), and on the other, *-' To them that 
are without law, a^ without law." (1 Oor. ix, 31 It 
^i^ ea^est a^d heartfelt prayer h^ been offered^ 
iji^ Count's little son, Christie ^natus, l^n jusi 
foi^r years old, drew the former of ^Im two lots, 
which indicated that the existing regulations werQ 
to be retw^ed* The Count considered the Lord's^ 
dirjBction as of &r more weight than all the argu-; 
pients he had preyiously adTance^ He therefore 
^t once gave up all his scruples, upd felt ^ew con-r 
yinced, mat the Lord had some special purposes in 
yiew with thjB Breth]E^'s Ch^rGh. 

T^ firmness k the con^gation on this oecar 
^io^ is weU Fprthy of our attention. Bold in faith, 
it opposed its beloved and este^oied leader. ^KTos 
is thQ condi^pt of Zjin^endprf l^ss deserving of 
noticow ^ow clearly do w^ tp^^ b^^ein, his dis-f 
interestedness, hi^ self-s%crifice, apd his child-like, 
|)elieying pbe<Uenee. 

Q3ie 7th of jJanuary,-!— tbe dj^r m which ihi9 
occurrence too^ pl^eey—rmay be regarded as the 
epoch of the £rm establishmenti of tha jrindplea 
^^d practieid of tie anei^nt ^x^1;!b?«a, m %a ^c?k 
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congregation, and those who directed its aiTairs, 
felt moi'e certainty as to the course they onght to 
pnrdue. And the results of this conviction were 
feoon perceptible in the renewed spiritual activity 
in the Church. 

The public services, — in which Martin Dober's 
addressed were peculiarly blessed, — were the means 
6f awakening many. Some who had gone astray, 
returned to the fold. And the witness-spirit made 
itself powerfolly felt, so that even the (Jhief Elder 
Lnmer could not be prevented from undertaking 
a journey into Moravia, to preach the Gospel 
there. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

COMMENCEMENT OE THE MISSIONS OF THE 
BBETHEEN. — 1731-1736. 

^ Go je, and teftch all nations, baptizing theiii, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Bon, and of the ii<Aj Ghost.'*-^ 
Matt, xxviii. 19. 

At the end of April 1781, the Count visited 
Copenhagen, to see whether he might not be able to 
"effect something for the cause of God at the Court 
t)f King Christian the Sixth, with whom h^ was on 
terms of friendship, and who had just succeeded to 
the throne. On this occasion, it was again seen, 
that the thoughts of G-od are not the thoughts of 
man. All the projects which had been formed, 
resulted in failures. But, on the othes \\a3cA.^'*isife 
^rfesidence of the Count at Co^eiTi!£i"^%<b\i.^^"H^?^*^'^ 
occasion of the commeivcemeiit. oi ^^^^"^"e^S^ 
work of the Cburchi of t^ie "Bte^Jtoteicv. "^^^ ^^ 
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was infonned of the fruitless labours of the Danish 
Missionary, Hans Egede in Greenland, and was 
told by the Negro Antony of the wretched con- 
dition of the slaves in the island of St. Thomas, in 
the West Indies. On his return to Hermhut, he 
communicated these particulars with much emotion 
to the con^egation. The result was, that two 
young Brethren, Tobias Leupold, a Moravian by 
birth, and Leonard Dober, felt a powerful impulse 
to go and preach the Gospel to the Negroes* 
Then: example was soon followed by Matthew 
Stach and Frederick Bohnisch, both natives of 
Moravia, who offered their services for G-reenland. 
Their readiness to labour was however severely 
tested, in order that all carnal motives might be 
removed ;* and it was not imtil August the 21st, 
1732, that Leonard Dober left Heirnhut, accom- 
panied by the prayers of the Chu!rch. His com- 
panion was however not Tobias Leupold,— the 
latter being detained to assist Linner in the care 
of the single Brethren, — but David Nitschman> 
who was subsequently the first Bishop of the 'Re- 
newed Church. They arrived at St. Thomas on 
the 13th of December, and began to preach the 
Gospel amid indescribable hardships. After David 
Nitschman had returned, agreeably to his com- 
mission, Dober remained alone in the field, 
overcoming all difficulties by faith, until, in 1734, 
the call to the office of Greneral Elder was sent to 
him by Leupold and two other Brethren, on their 
way to St. Croix. On the 5th of February 1735, 

* Among other things, it was "beVieveA. thaX. Vxv o"t^<et to oV 
iAw access to the slaves, it would be T\eeAV\]\ xo «8jcrAcfc^«£t 
ofrn liberty, and tbey left Hexrnbfit MVy ^xe^at^ \o ^^ x5k»» 
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Dober reached Hermhut, accompanied by a Negro 
boy named Oly Carmel. 

Matthew Stach, accompanied by his cousin 
Christian Stach, — in the place of Bohnisch, who 
was absent at the time, — and by Christian David, 
left Hermhut on the 19th of January, 1733, and 
landed in Greenland on the 20th of May. Tor 
five years they heroically strove against difficulties 
of every kind, strong in faith, without seeing any 
fruit of their laboiirs. During the foUowing years 
the missionary spirit continued to develope itself. 
In 1734, Prederick Bohnisoh and John Beck went 
to Q-reenland, three others proceeded to Lapland, 
and ten Brethren were selected, to go to Georgia, 
in North America, to preach the Gospel to the 
Indians. They arrived there under the direction 
of Spangenberg, and entered into intercourse with 
the Indians, but soon met with serious obstacles. 

In the years 1734 and 1735, twenty-eight 
Brethren went to St. Croix, most of whom soon 
fell victims to the deadly climate of that island, 
which was then recently settled. The Count sang 
in reference to those who had thus rapidly been 
carried off: — 

Though many there a grave have found, 
Scatter'd like seed into the ground, 
They are not lost, — ^this well-sown field, 
Shall an abundant harvest yield. 

At a subsequent period he was able to add : — 

From what at first with tears was sown. 
In heathen lands, as in our own. 
Abundant fruit we now may ttac^. 
Through Jesus* saving love aivOi ^wsft. 

The character of this eaxVv mV«.^v»aar3 V^"^^^"^ 
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of the Brethren was that of great simplicity united 
with wonderful energy. Ihttensive plans were not 
formed. These valiant witnesses, constrained by 
the love of Christ, went to the most distant hea- 
then, to make known to them the salvation of 
Jesus, in the same spirit as they would have gone 
for a similar purpose, to the villages near Herrnhut. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

pUTWAED EELATIONS OP COTINT Zm£ENI>OBF AJSTB 
THE CONGEEOATION AT HEBBNHUT. — 1732-1733* 

** He that dweHeth in the secret place of the Most High, shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the 
Lord, He is my refuge and my fin&ess : my God, in hi^ 
will I trust."— Fs. xcL 1, 2. 

While there was great joy at Herrnhut on ac- 
count of the experience of the Saviotir's grace, and 
while lively witnesses of the truth were being 
despatched from this centre to various parts of the 
world, malicious foes and well-meaning objectors 
were equally active. The children of this world 
and those who professed to be bom of God united 
their efforts to effect the destruction of the Be- 
newed Church. The first direct attack- on the 
congregation, by means of the press, was a pamphlet 
published bj a Jesuit, in Silesia. This was followed 
by a contmually widening alienation from the 
Christians of Halle, known by the name of pietists. 
lEven the relatives of the Coimt joined his oppo- 
nents, and bis aunt, Henrietta "voiv Qtet^dftT^^ 
^o whom be was tenderly attacTied, «xi^ ^^o >nVotjv 
^e was indebted for many of tVe mignteiB^s^^^ c^ 
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early childhood, made a finiitless endeavour to ed^ 
tablish a congregation, in opposition to that at 
Hermhut, by receiving Bohemian exiles on her 
domain, at Great HJennersdorf. 

Besides these more private hostile efforts, the 
Count was represented to ihe Saxon government 
^a a revolutionary and dangerous character, while 
complaints were made by the Court of Austria 
respecting the continued emigration from Moravia. 

The result was, that the government of Saxony 
WBA induced to send a commission to Hermhut, to 
obtain information regarding the emigration from 
Moravia, as weU ^ respecting the peculiarities of 
^ congregation in doctrine and prance. 

The Comi^issipners arrived at Hermhut on the 
19th of January, 1732, and remajued there four 
days. After obtaining minute information on all 
subjects, they left the settlement, as they stated, 
^^ satisfied, deeply affected, and with feelings of 
esteem f(H* the congregation." 

Having failed in this first attempt to ruin Herm- 
hut, the opponents strove to undermine Count 
Zinzendorf, by a variety of intrigues at the Court 
pf Saxony; but ijie Lord wonderfully protected 
His servant, ^d His own cause. 
' About this tuuQ the Cpunt, by the advice of his 
friends, took me^ures to prev^t his domain? from 
passing into o^ev hands, — a tramffer of which 
there was s(»ne danger, and whidi would have 
exposed the rising cause to imminjBnt peril. At 
the request of the congregation, which looked on 
him as the leader whom the providence of God hadL 
pointed out, for that time, \ift «i\ao t^skvhs^^^ *^«^ 
o^ce of H^ardeu, yihi^ h& TmA \asA ^^^ra. ^^^^^^^^ 
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tlie confident hope, tliat the enemies of the cause 
would never succeed in severing his connexion with 
Hermhut. The mental suffermgs of the Count, 
caused by the hostile efforts referred to, were at 
this time increased by the sickness and death of 
his lovely daughter, Tneodora Caritas. 

In 1732, Hermhut received a formal sanction 
from the civil government, on occasion of the 
first commission of enquiry ; in 1733, a similar ac- 
knowledgment of an ecclesiastical kind, was obtained 
through the favourable testimony of several divines 
of high position in the Church. This was another 
proof, that the Lord held His hand overthe congrega- 
tion, at a time when so many foes conspired to effect 
its destruction. In the spring of this year, the 
Count went to the Universify of Tiibmgen, in 
order to get the doctrine and constitution of the 
Church examined by evangelical divines. To his 
great joy, he received the assurance in the 
" Tubingen Declaration," that the doctrines of the 
Brethren agreed with those of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, that its constitution was not opposed to 
the authoritative Lutheran writings, and that the 
congregation at Hermhut was therefore to be 
considered as part of the Protestant Church. 

During the Count's absence, the Lord had 

looked favourably on Hermhut in another respect, 

having led to the congregation a new and faithful 

labourer, August G-ottlieb Spangenberg. He was 

bom at BQettersberg in the counly of Hohenstein, 

in Yogtland. Having entered the University of 

Jena, as a student of law, he was spiritually 

awakened, and immediately entered on the study 

^a/* theology. Soon afterwards, \>e««tDMi% ^vr-t 

qumnted with the Brethren, "he fo\xsA «sasya% 
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ijiem* wiutH his heart desired, namely, eimple an^ 
child-like cdigion, in fellowship with the Savioup. 
Bj liie Counts advice, he obtained a situation in 
the Orphan Asylum at Halle ; but after many 
misunderstandings and trials, he became assured, 
that this was not a suitable position for him. 
At length, bein^ formallj excelled, he came to 
Hermhut, convmced that this step was taken 
under the Lord*s guidance. He was, in the first 
instance, employed as the Count's assistant. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

' INTEBKAL HISTOBT OP HBBBNHUT. 1732-1736. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

*• By whose stripes ye were healed.*' — 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

The extensive activity of this period, both 
^thin and without the boundaries of the con* 
greg;ation, did not prevent Count Zinzendorf from 
pxamining anew the foundation of his own faith 
^ud that of the Brethren. 

As early as the year 1729, he had been led to 
subject himself to a serious examination, because 
certain pietists, so-called, of the school of Halle, 
had affirmed that he could not be a child of Gt>d, 
because he knew nothing by experience of a peni- 
tential conflict. At that time, after earnest prayer » 
and reflection in the presence of the Lord, he had 
come to the firm assurance, that he might, through 
grace, call himself a child oi ^o^, «jpAu ""^^cafi^.^K^ 
doubt of the mercy he \ia4 ex^enev^si.^^ ^^^ ^''^Q^ 
only needless selStonixeiit. One xe^^^ ^^ 
^2. 
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Experience was, to put an end to a certain degree 
of legal anxiety, wliicli he had imbibed in the 
course of his early education, and to render him 
conscious of the value of a piety, cheerful, imcon- 
strained, and free from mere human efforts. 
Another practical residt, which naturally was not 
without effect as respected the congregation at 
Hermhut, was the continually widening breach 
with the Halle divines, who from this period every- 
where opposed the Count and the Brethren. 

This hostility, which was very painful to the 
Count, led him to engage anew in an examination 
of the ground and character of his convictions. 
In order to perform this duty thoroughly, he held 
what he called Bible Conferences with Spangen- 
berg, and the two learned and pious divines Stein- 
hofer and Oettinger, who were at the time on a 
visit to Hermhut. The result of these earnest and 
important conversations wa« a deep conviction that 
the doctrine of the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, lost sight of, or misapprehended as it is by 
many, is the central point and the principal doc- 
trine of the Christian faith, and that all real heart's 
reUgion must spring from Uving faith in the cru- 
cified Atoner for our sms, and must consist in love 
of, and fellowship with him. 

It often happens that circimistances, in them- 

jselves unimportant, become the means which lead 

to great results. Thus it was in the present 

• instance. On the 21st February 1734, when the 

minds of the Brethren were muct occupied with 

these considerations, some papers were burned in 

the Count's apartmentay and it was observed that 

^ small scrap of paper remained \mc.oii«vmv^^ crsi 

^Ae coals. Surprised at this, one oi t^e ^x^VXss^a 
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' took it up, and found on it the daily text for 
February 14th, " He shall choose our inheritance 
for us, the excellency of Jacob whom he loved ;" — 
(Ps. xlvii. 4.) together with the lines — 

** O let ns in thy nail-prints see 
Our pardon and election free;" — (No. 325. 1.) 

the latter being two lines of an old Lutheran 
hymn. This circumstance served to the Brethren 
as a confirmation of the truth already impressed 
on their hearts, and they covenanted together, 
thenceforward to proclaim among Christians and 
heathen, the word of the atonement. The Count 
expressed the deep conviction of himself and his 
fellow-servants in the hymn, No. 325, (English 
Hymn-book) in the first verse of which he incor- 
porated the lines above quoted. 

T3ie more remote consequences of these events 
were important. The pietistic legal spirit decreased, 
and was succeeded by cheerfid, simple views of 
G-ospel truth, based on the merits of Jesus. The 
atomng death of Christ was thenceforth looked 
on as the source of the sanctification of both soul 
and body. 

This experience induced the Count to resolve to 
enter into the ministry of the Protestant Church. 
With this view he passed an examination at Stral- 
sund, testifying of Jesus, in such a manner as to 
leave a deep impression on the minds of all who 
heard him. He returned to Hermhut on New 
Year's day 1735, leaving it to the Lord to decide 
when and where he would make use of him. 

In other respects the year 1735 ^«>& ^ ^^so^s^^- 

able one, as regarded t\ie iex^o^Tcvs^ ^*^ ^"^ 

Church. Leonard Dober, wAio \v2A ^^"^^^^^^^ 

JS-om 8t. Thomas, arrived at B.^TXx^Jttxx^'o^.^^^'^ • 
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and was appointed General Elder, in the place df 
Martin Linner, who had depai?ted happilj in 1732. 
An,d in this year also a Brother ^as consecrated 
Bishop of the Eenewed Church. The necessity of 
this step was manifested in the missions and 
distant colonies, where ordained m^isters were 
required for the administration of the aaerar 
ments. The Episcopal succession of the ancient 
Church in Poland not being extinct}, the 
Brethren applied to Daniel Ernest Jablonsky, 
Senior or Bisnop of that Church, and atf th0 same 
time Court-chaplain at Berlin. The latter was 
vnlling to do nis part, and thus pn the iSth of 
March, 1735, with the copcurremcp of C. Sitkpyius, 
who held the s^me office at Lissa, in Polish PruBsi% 
the consecration of David !^|tschman a9 a Bishop 
pf the Chi]prch of th^ Brethren, took place at 
Berlin. 



CHAPTEE XXL 

COUNT ZINZENDOB¥*B BAIHSHME^T FBOM BAXOTSTt 
— HIS LAPOUB8 AJSD JOUHNBXS— HIS CONSECBA- 
TIOK AB A. BISHOP. — 1736-37. 

** If they have persecuted me, th^y will alsp persecute y(m.'*rT- 

JOHN XV 20. 
** In all things approving oursdves as the ministers of Qod, in 
much patience, in afflictions^ in necessities, in distresses."-^ 
2 Cor. vi. 4. 

The Count's enemies were not pacified. This he 

had to experience on a second visit to Copenhagen 

zb Jf^J, under very different circumstances from 

^Aose of 1T31. His opponents at "E.aSLe, e^^o^aSS^ 

Cbunt Cbristian Ernest von StollpeTg-^em^^^to^^^ 
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6o exerted tHelr influence on King Cliristian YI. 
of Denmark, tliat he at length joined the enemies 
of Zinzendorf. The latter was not admitted to an 
audience, but was ordered to leave Denmark. A 
similar prohibition was issued in reference to his 
passing through the Swedish territories on hid 
return. In consequence of this chan^ in the royal 
sentiments, the Count returned the msignia of the 
order of the Dannebrog, which had been bestowed 
on him in 1731. 

These measures of the northern governments 
incited the Count's enemies in Saxony to renewed 
activity. Early in 1736, they succeeded in inducing 
the government to decree his banishment from the 
country, and to determine on sending another 
commission of enquiry to Hermhut. fiie Count 
was informed of these measures at Cassel, whither. 
he had arrived, on his return from a visit in Hol- 
land. Upon receiving the intelligence, he said 
cheerfiilly to David Nitschman, "Even without 
this prohibition I could not have gone to Hermhut 
withm the next ten years, to remain for any length 
of time, for we have now to form a Pilgrim-Church, 
and to make known the Saviour to the world. 
Henceforward, that place will be our home, where 
there is most to be done for Christ." 

The Countess proceeded to Hermhut, to receive 
the Commissioners, who arrived on the 9th of May. 
They examined everything most attentively, con- 
versing with the inhabitants personally, and attend- 
ing aU the meetings. Among other particulars it 
is recorded that Sister B. Nitschman, whose hxisr 
band was absent in America, '^laa «j^<5J^ I^t^'^'^ 
to ascertain whether tkeae ^tasA. ysNsxvss^^ ^^^^ 
nndertaken from coin:p\]^oii^ li ^^ ^^'^ "^ 



^tfaiQU«' about him, and replied, **No, though W9 
ftTQ 9ffi^ctiaD£ttely attached to eadi other, I am 
no^: for my husband is our SitviQur'a aeorvafit.'f 
To the question, wheth^ she had read the Augs? 
burg ConfessicHi, she replied, ^^^o, I only ku^ow 
the Bible, and have found fingi groimd th^perr-f 
renuire nothing more.'- 

One of the CainmissiapeifSy who had by so 
me^ns been fayourably iudiiied towards the 
Brethren, exhorted them to hold that fas^ which 
they had; and all oi them, on this» as on the 
former similar oocasion, returned with a good 
impression, and left the settlement with emotion. 

The Count, who was now at Ebersdorf, on heonug 
ef the issue d the commissioii, expressed the behev-r 
ing tone of his leelings in the verse which is now 
iibe third of the hjrmn No, 779 (English Hymn- 
booi.) 

With t}ie banishment of the Count from Saxony, 

a new period in the history of the Eenewed Church 

commenced. Hermhut was preserved in stfety^ 

but to scnn^ extent ceased to be the centre of 

^tiye operations, which for several years was to be 

found in the Pilgrim-Church, with Count Zinasen- 

dorf at its head, and &om it the labours of th^ 

Brethren were carried on in ever-widening circles. 

. From Ebersdorf, the Count, acccHupaniad by a 

number d Brethren and Sisteeps^ proceeded by way 

of Frankfprt to Marienborn in Wetterayia; bu^ 

as the party increased in number, he, and the 

l^lgrim-Congregatipn took up their abode in th^ 

Eonneburg, an old, dilapidated oa^tle, — a larg^ 

portion of which seems to have been rented out tq 

j^or perffQUB, comprisuag indisVd\>a\» ^^ >i^w>ai 

^cts. The tempor&l and »pmt\La^ wc^V^e^^^'aft. 
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of the inmates formed an attraction to tlie Count. 
Semembering the example of his Master, who, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, he rejoiced to have an opportunity of preach- 
mg the Gospel to the poor, The Countess, not 
hesitating to share with her husband so wretched 
a dwelling, joined the Pilgrim- Congregation, and 
with much ability superintended its economical 
arrangements. 

In July, the Count left the Eonneburg, and in 
pursuance of invitations, and according to a direc- 
tion by lot, proceeded by way of Berlin and Konigs- 
l)6rg, to Livonia, a ^evince of ttussia, on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic Sea. At that time, 
as now, the landholders and upper classes were 
(jl^rmans or Swedes by descent, while the natives 
were in a state of almost heathen ignorance and 
biarbarism. The Count spent a month of blessed 
activity in this province, ahd laid the foundation 
for the subsequent extensive operations of the 
Brethren there. Among other efltorts, he succeeded 
fa procuring the publication of an edition of the 
Scriptures in the Esthonian language. He gained 
the aifectioni of all classes to such a degree, that 
they would gladly have retained him there ; but 
he was convinced, that now his home was the 
whole wolpld, throughout which he designed to 
preach Christ. 

On his way back to Wetteravia he spent thred 
days at Berlin, with the King of Prussia, Frederick 
XViUiam I., who remained sincerely attached t6 
him, from this period, till his deaths ixL 1j[4A. 
Without intending it, the Co\mfc ^t^j^x^ *0&fe^^ 
bxtbia visit, for the IntroAuctioxi ol ^^^^^^^^^^ 
to the Prussian States. 
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On his return he found the Pilgrim-Congrega- 
tion no longer at the Eonneburg, it having been 
expelled from this place of refiige, and forced to 
remove to Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

In December 1736, the first great Conference or 
Synod of the Eenewed Church was held at Marien- 
bom, at which various subjects, connected with 
the work entrusted to the Brethren, were dis- 
cussed. At this period, and long afterwards, 
the Synods consisted exclusively of official Brethren 
and tnose who were actually engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Lord. It was not till later, that the 
representatives of the congregations took part in 
these assemblies. 

In January 1737, the Count visited England, 
and formed an acquaintance with several persons, 
which was subsequently attended with important 
results. Among the rest, he conferred with Dr. 
Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, on the subject 
of the episcopal orders of the Ancient Brethren. 
This prelate pressingly advised the Count and 
Bishop Nitschmannot to allow the precious deposit 
of the ancient ecclesiastical constitution to be lost, 
assuring him, that the maintenance of the episcopal 
order and of church discipline involved no separa- 
tion from the Protestant Church. 

During this visit, the Brethren became better 
known in England, and the visitors enjoyed Chris- 
tian intercourse, among the rest with some mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and with the leaders 
of the then rising Methodist body. The religious 
services held in the Coimt's apartments were prin- 
cjpaUjr attended by Gtermans*, but some pious 
persona, belonging to the national C\iva^, ^«t^ 
also occasionally present. TViua t\ie ^«X. ^i<«^ 
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were taken towards the subsequent establishment 
of a congregation of the Brethren in London. 

In the same year (1737) the Count went to 
Berlin to continue negotiations, which had been 
commenced in the previous year. With the per- 
mission, and at the wish of the King, he was sub- 
jected to a strict examination by the Deans Eein- 
Deck and Eoloff, the latter of whom was decidedly 
hostile to the Count. The examination was con- 
tinued for a week, and ended with the victory of 
the confessor of the truth, over the theological 
opinions of his opponents. One of the latter after- 
wards declared, that whoever opposed Count Zin- 
zendorf, that is, in matters of religion, was an 
enemy of the truth. 

Immediately after this examination, the ordina- 
tion of Count Zinzendorf as a bishop of the Church 
of the Brethren took place. The rite was performed 
by Bishops Jablonsky and Nitschman, in the pre- 
sence of several members of the Pilgrim-Congrega- 
tion, and of the Church at Hermhut. 

Meanwhile, the Count received permission from 
the Saxon Government to visit Hermhut. This 
he gladly did, and spent the latter portion of the 
year in that settlement, manifesting his usual acti- 
vity, and finding reason to rejoice on account ff 
the prosperity of the congregation. 

The enemies of the cause, however, were not 
satisfied, until he was called upon to sign a 
document acknowledging certain offences, of which 
he knew he had not been guilty. Hence no other 
course remained for him, but to return a^aua. to* ^"^^. 

After visiting WetteTaxVa, »si^ ^^\s.^^ V^ V^.^* 
ceeded, accompanied by ttie ^\\^\m-^o\vs!^'^S*S^ 
to Berlin, where he held re\\^o\xa TCL<de^IvcLS»^^ 



were attended by great crowds. The addresses 
deUvered on these occasions were written down by 
John Langguth, a student from Jena, and were 
afterwards published. They are known by the 
title of the " Berlin Discourses." 

Havingj shortly before leaving Berlin, taken 
steps for the establishment of a society there in 
connexion with the Brethren, he went mto Wet- 
teravia. Here he laboured indefatigably all the 
summer, setting everything in order, previous to 
his temporary absence from Europe. It had long 
been his heart's* desire, to go to the heathen him- 
self. He felt it a duty of the labourers and espe- 
cially of the bishops, to visit the congregations, 
whether at home or abroad, and he was anxious to 
refrite the accusation, already made by the enemies 
of the cause, to the effect, tnat the authorities of 
the Church sent others to certain death, but were 
themselves careful to remain at home. 

He took leave of the Pilgrim-Congregation at 
Marienbom in October, 1738, spent some time in 
Holland, and, accompanied by two missionaries, 
set sail for St. Thpmaa, on the 26th of Decembers 
After a prosperous voyage, they reached their des- 
tination on the 29th of January, 1739. Their 
arrival proved opportune, as they found the mis- 
sionaries had been thrown into confinement. Sub- 
sequently to the recal of Leonard Dober, the 
work in that island had gone on and pros- 
pered, especially through the Lord's blessiog on 
the labours of Frederick Martin. But at the 
same time, the enmity of the white population 
^ad been aroused, and the opponents of the 
■Brethren were not satisfied tSi mey «\\GQfefe^<fe^ m 
Greeting their imprisonment. 
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At the request of the Count, they wer^ imme- 
diately set at liberty, and he gladly assisted them 
in the prosecution of the mission-work. His 
Bojoum of three weeks in the island filled him 
with admiration of the apostolic labours of 
Frederick Martin. After brief visits in St. Croix 
and St. Jan, the Count returned to Germany, by 
way of England and Holland, and rejoined the 
Pilgrim-Congregation at Marienbom on the 1st of 
June, 1739. 

Leaving the operations of the Count and the 
Pilgrim-Congresation to the next chapter, we shall 
here briefly rerer to the journeys undertaken by 
them in the years immediately JoUowing. As his 
health had been seriously affected by the West Indian 
climate, he, shortly after his return, made a tour 
in Wirtemberg, preaching occasionally in various 
places. In December of the same year, we meet 
with him in Switzerland, where he was made use- 
M to many, particularly to the members of the 
WatteviUe family, at Montmirail. The year 1740 
was devoted to various duties in the congregation ; 
but in the following year, he again visited Switzer- 
land, accompanied by the Pngrim-Congregation, 
which consisted at that time of about fifty persons, 



CHAPTEE XXTT. 

EXTESrSION OP THE CHURCH, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OP NEW CONOBEOATIONS. — 1736-1741. 

" If it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.** — ^Acts v. 39. 

BispoBB proceeding to notion \3cwe>T5Js^\?3-^^^^^'^^'^^^^ 
eongregations, let us \)rie% dLaikoe^ »J^ ^^'^^''^^^'^^^^ 
of Hermhnt, at this peTiod. M^«t ^^ S»ao^x^ 
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issue of the second commission of enquiry, the 
congregation had rest and was edified, especially 
during Count ZinzendorTs visit in 1737. 

But in the autunm of that year, a new edict was 
issued by the government of Saxony, by means of 
which the enemies of the congregation hoped to 
effect its ruin. 

The chief magistrate of the district, Mr. Yon 
Gersdorf, who was commissioned to execute the 
edict, succeeded in so far rendering it harmless, 
that the existence of the settlement was not en- 
dangered. But one result of this ordinance was, 
that the intercourse of the congregation with 
awakened souls in the neighbourhood almost en- 
tirely ceased. Hermhut therefore at this period 
was comparatively isolated, had but little innuence 
over the surrounding population, and affords 
scarcely any subjects for tdstorical notice. Pastor 
Eothe received a severe rebuke from the govern- 
ment, on account of various regulations made by 
him in his parish, and, consequently, soon after 
resigned his charge, and obtained another living. 
• Having given these brief notices of the mother- 
congregation, let us direct our attention to the 
pilgrim-flock, which was for a considerable period 
the centre of the Church's operations. 

At the Synod held at Harienbom in 1736, a 

proposal for establishing a settlement in Wet- 

teravia, was sanctioned, and approved by lot. 

Friends in Holland advanced the pecuniary means 

for the execution of this project, and the Count 

of ^iidingen gave the requisite permission. In 

1^38, the castle of MarienboTn waa rented fop 

^^e abode of the Pilgrina-Congregab^ivoTi, «sA «. 

iR/o^ of land, adjacent to a churcli caSkj^i ^Ai^a^. oi ^^ 
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Haag> was purchased for the site of the new settle- 
ment, whicn received the name " Hermhaag." 

TVhile a congregation was gradually formed at 
this place, much activity existed in the small 
flock at the castle of Marienbom. Crowds of 
visitors came; missionaries were sent out; and 
many new members were added to the Church. 
These newly-formed congregations were arranged 
in a manner similar to that at Hermhut. Elders, 
assistants, and band-leaders were elected. Nor 
were some new features wanting. 

The first seminary, or college, of the Eenewed 
Church was established at Herrnhaag ; it was not, 
however, like those at present existing, intended 
for the pursuit of theological studies exclusively, 
but was rather an institution for the training of 
Brethren in various ways for the service of the 
Lord. The circumstance which immediately led 
to its establishment, was the expulsion of the 
young Count Benatus from Jena, where he had 
been engaged in study under the care of John 
Nitschman the elder. 

The dedication of the meeting-hall at Hermhaag 
took place in April, 1740. 

Count Zinzendorf s visits in Holland led to the 
establishment of a settlement in that country. 

Through the medium of the Princess of Orange, 
and with the aid of friends of the cause in Holland, 
a plot of land was purchased on the dyke or em- 
bankment of the Eiver Yssel, whence the place 
was subsequently named " Heerendvk." In 1737, 
Erederick de Watteville and Christian David com- 
menced building operations, arid va. ^3aa *Is3^<2s^xbs^ 
yeair, a large house Yiaa xe^A^ iot ^Ss^a <2>^^2vssja^^s^ 
q£ Mbrayiau colonists feoia. listnr[iKQ5&« 
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Thus the Brethren became known in HollancL 
But at the same time opposition was aroused on 
all sides. This manifested itself in the publication 
of a pastoral letter by the Synod of Soutn Holland^ 
in which the clergy of the country warned their 
flocks against the Brethren. Upon this open act 
of hostility ensued the suspension of the missions 
at the Cape of G-ood Hope, and in Ceylon, then 
under Dutch supremacy. 

A third settlement was formed at this period in 
the Duchy of Holstein, with the origin of which 
Count Zinzendorf was not so immediately con- 
nected. After lengthened negotiations at Copen* 
hagen, land was obtained, and the foundation-stone 
of the first house laid in 1737. This settlement, 
which was called ** Pilger-ruh," was, during the 
limited period of its existence, — from 1737 to 
1741, — nko a light shining in a dark place, and 
was a source of blessing to many needy souls in 
the neighbourhood. 

In the negotiations with the Danish government, 

well-meant concession had been carried so far, 

that the Brethren employed had been iminten- 

tionally induced to promise to separate entirely 

from Count Zinzendorf and the congregation at 

Hermhut. This promise was, by the Count's 

decision, adhered to. Other evils were soon added. 

Parties arose in the congregation, at the head of 

one of which was Martin Eohleder, a stem, ener» 

getic man, who filled the office of Elder. He and 

his adherents affirmed, that earnestness in the 

pursuit of practical holiness was much lost sight 

oj^ while a prominent place was given to the blood 

^d merits of CbriBt As atestimoTi"^ »;gaMa&\. ^W 

o^her party, he atroye to collect a ^ious^j^^^^ 
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composed solely of Moravian members ; but, while 
engaged in these efforts, he fell into self-corn* 
nlacency and pride. He was called to account at 
Marienbom, but did not express himself clearly, 
and strove to strengthen his party. While these 
disputes were taking place, those who were hostile 
to the congregation procured an edict to the effect, 
that all the inhabitants of the settlement should 
leave the country within a year. In order to take 
the needful measures for this purpose, Leonard 
Dober,' the General Elder, proceeded to Pilger-ruh. 
Bohleder, however, placed tdmself in opposition to 
him, and was consequently removed from the 
Elders'-conference, and eventually excluded from 
the congregation. In June, 1741, Christian David 
held the last service, after which the meeting-haU 
was closed. The members of the congregation, to 
the number of about one hundred and fifty, left the 
place, some removing to Hermhaag, others emi- 
grating to America. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

STATE OP GEEAT BBITATNAT THE 7EBI0D WHEK THS 
BBETHBEK COMMENCED THEIB LABOUBS OT THAT 
COTTOTBT.— 1735. 

** The whole head is sick, and the whole heart funt." — Is. i. 5. 

** Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no physician there ?^ 

Jeb. yiii. 22. 

Jjv these days of Gospel ^^\vV.,ni^ ^i5iL%xvV>Jj^^=S^- 
jpult to realize the couaido^ oi ofvai ^on^s^^ 
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oentury or a century and a half ago. tJnammous 
testimony is borne to the fact, that tlie social, 
moral* and spiritual condition of numbers both in 
the highest and lowest classes, was such, as we can 
now scarcely conceive possible to have existed 
among a professedly Christian and Protestant 
people. Au classes appear aUke to have been per- 
vaded by a practical forgetfulness of G-od. The 
history of those times shows corruption to have 
been prevalent among public men, while the people 
in general were depraved and vicious to an avmil 
degree. The streets and highways swarmed with 
robbers. Drunkenness and lust were scarcely 
disgraceful. 

'Biis dreadful state of things was caused by the 
general decay of vital godliness. It is undeniable, 
Siat Gospel truth had become almost unknown. 
The dignitaries of the Church, while deploring the 
general corruption of manners, and not insensible 
to the prevalent obscuration of orthodox truth, 
were themselves too little enlightened to discover 
a remedy. The fearful increase of Socinian and 
Arian doctrines excited alarm in the minds of 
many ; but even their defence of the outworks 
of Christianity, was of a cold and speculative 
character. A high dignitary of the Church 
of England even proposed a creed, or declaration 
of religious belief; which he hoped all denomina- 
tions might be induced to sign. This document 
utterly ignored the original depravity of man, and 
the atonement of Christ, and declared that future 
rewards and punishments would depend on the 
behaviour of men in this life, without any reference 
i^o tie imputed rfghteousness o? ftie ^«.N\o\a, 'S^ot 
were clearer or more correct eeniimau^uat^Wk^ci^m 
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toany caises by the Dissenters. Such was the lo^ff 
state of religion notwithstanding the labours of 
"Watts, Doddridge, Hervey, and other eminent 
Christians. 

There were not wanting those who longed for 
a better state of things. This feeling led some 
earnest-minded men to endeavour to counteract 
the eyil by the establishment of Christian Societies. 
Of the more public of these, we may mention the 
"Society for the Beformation of Manners," and 
that for " Promoting Christian Ejiowledge " which 
still exists. But such efforts, to be practically 
useful, must be the ofisprins; of spiritual life. As 
this was wanting, these en<Jteayours failed of their 
object. 

Of a more private nature, and, if they had been 
leavened by evangelical truths more likely to con* 
duce to the end in view, were religious societies, 
which had no distinctive appellation. These ap- 
pear to have existed mainly in the Established 
Church. They were voluntary associations, formed 
by sober-minded and serious members of the 
Church, with a view to mutual edification. These 
societies met at appointed times, frequently, but 
not exclusively, in the vestry-rooms of the parish 
churches, and were usually, more or less directly, 
imder the control of the respective bishops and 
clergy. Yet, vdthout the knowledge of a Saviour, 
the best efforts are useless. This was proved in 
the case before us. One who had been a member 
of one of these societies, afterwards said of himself 
and his companions, that ''their hearts became 
cold and dry, they BO\ight »«\N^\s>isx^^^^^"^2^ *^^^^ 
good worka, their attenaaiao^ «5t efesxt^^ ^"^ 
honourable lives, &c,, and xeiaaicaa^ ^Syaf^^sa. ^ 



devil, of the world, and of sm. Of the death of 
JesuB, of his merits, and of the peace and recon- 
ciliation which He had earned upon the cross, 
nothing was heard."* 

Yet, defective as were the princij^les on which 
these associations were grounded, it was among 
the earnest seeking souk composing them, that 
the preparation for a more general evangelical 
awakemng began, and it was these individuals who, 
in the first instance, gladly received the truth m it 
is in Jesus. 

Those who were members of these voluntarv as- 
sociations did not thereby quit the pale oi the 
national church. On the contrary, they sought to 
encourage one another to a more strict and con- 
scientious improvement of aU the means of grace. 
Hence Mr. W esley and Count Zinzendorf subse- 
quently exerted themselves to form societies of 
awakened individuals, who were to remain in 
communion with those religious bodies with 
which they had previously been connected. "For 
several years, there was a German congregation 
of the Srethren in London, having its own ser- 
vices, and an English society, the members of 
which stiU desired to retain their connection with 
the English Church. The former arrangement 
grew out of the necessity for having a fixed es- 
tablishment in London, on account of the nu- 
merous missionaries and others who passed through 
that city, on their way to America and other 
distant regions. The latter proved in the sequel 
quite impracticable, though the leading men among 
^ie Brethren, as well as those of tha Wo^LeYans^ 

* Jlfemoirs of James Hnttoix, p. 1» 
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long adhered to their original ideas, and only gave 
them up gradually and imder the pressure of cir- 
cumstances. 

Without passing any judgment on the correct- 
ness of these views, it is important that they 
should be clearly stated, as it would otherwise be 
impossible to understand several things which will 
subsequentlY come under our notice. It was not 
till 1754 that the British congregations were 
formally embodied in the Unity of the Brethren, 
and, down to a still later period, the leaders of the 
movement persevered in the attempt to form so- 
cieties, whose members should keep up their 
connection with other sections of the professing 
Church* 



CHAPTEH XXIV. 

OFEBATIONS or THE BRETHBEN m CHEISTIA3T 
Ain> HEATHEN LAKDS. 

1736—1741. 

** Speak ye comfortablj to Jenisalem, aind ay unto her, that 
her warfiwe is accomplished.''— Is. xL 2. 

SPANOENBEBa in the years 1734 and 1735, and 
the Count, on occasion of his visit in 1737, had 
taken preliminary action in England, though with- 
out any permanent results. The real founder, how- 
ever, of the work of the Brethren in this country, 
was Peter Bohler, who spent ^oxsi'ek \?cDaftV<3S5fe ^-^ 
his way to America. M iiSosA. ^eno^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
religious enquiry had maaoiS^^^-^Q^ \\»^^ ^^^^ 
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liad been formed, having for their object the 
vival of vital godliness. They were not unli)r<9 
those of the Pietists in Germany, and some of 
the most important were those with which Messrs. 
John and Charles "Weslej were connected* The 
members of these associations earnestly insisted 
on a holy walk and conversation, and strove after 
thorough sanctification ; but as they did not seek 
these blessings in the manner pointed out in the 
G-ospel, they were in danger of fallrag into legality. 
The term Methodists was applied to persons of 
this way of thinking and actins:. 

BohlL's simp^timony of the Saviour of sin^ 
ners made a deep impression on these souls, who 
were more or less groaning under the yoke of the 
law. Those who were most impressed by Bohler's 
preaching were formed by him into a society, before 
he proceeded to America in 1738. They held their 
meetings, in the first instance, in the house of James 
Hutton, one of their number, and subsequently, 
when they had become more numerous, in a chapel* 
rented by them, at No. 32, Fetter Lane, Londoru 
This was the small beginning from which the con- 
gregations in England eventually sprang. 

Spangenberg commenced the work in North 
America. In the iiutumn of 1735, he went to 

* This chapel,— traditionally stated to occupy a site which 

had been a pmce of meeting for the persecuted Protestants in 

the reign of Queen Mary — ^was erected by the Puritans. It 

escaped the great fire of 1666, and Baxter subsequently 

preached in it. At a later period, it was occupied by an In^ 

dependent Church, and in the reign of Queen Anne, shared 

the fate of many other dissenting places of worship, being 

pJandered and much injared by the mob. It blw^m^ ^ hstve 

Seen in a dilapidated state, when taken \w VX\fel&T^^Tes!i,«si\ 

^as been, at various times, almost rcbmU by t\i««v» 
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Gfeorgia, accompanied by ten colonists. As, How- 
ever, great hindrances presented themselyeEf, he 
Eroceeded to Pennsylvania, where an extensive 
eld of labour was opened to him among the vari- 
ous religious parties which at that time abounded 
there. Among these, he laboured with great de- 
Yotedness imtiL 1738, but formed no distinct congre- 
gation. Meanwhile, the colony in Georgia was 
broken up, and its members, among whom were 
Peter Bonier, David Zeisberger, and Bish^ David 
Nitschman, settled in Pennsylvania. Uhnstian 
Bauch laboured as a missionary at the Indian 
village of Shekomeko, and the others formed a 
settlement on the river Lecha, a tributary of the 
Delaware. Such was the position of affairs when 
Count Zinzendorf arrived there in 1741.. 

The Brethren were at this period zealously en- 
gaged in preaching the atonement made for sm by 
the blood of Jesus, and happiness in communion 
with Him, not alone in Enghuid and America, but 
in many other professedly Christian lands. Livonia 
had become an important field of labour, and 
14,000 persons were under the spiritual oversight 
of the Brethren in that province alone. 

Their missionary operations also became more 
fiilly developed. The missionaries in Greenland 
reaped in 1738 the first-finiits of their long labour 
of sowing in tears. In that year £[ayamak was 
converted. John Beck's testimony concerning the 
suffering Saviour penetrated his heart, so that he 
exclaimed, " How was^ that ? Tell- me that once 
more, for I desire to be saved I" T!ai%'kit«Bs^<s^r«sar- 

tion of a, previously o\>tufte\ie».^««i',^^^^^^^^^ 
the missionaries as a fledg,©, VJoa)^ ^2toa'Vicrt ^ 
do yet greater tliinga. 
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In tlie Danish West Indies, the work of tb^ 
Brethren made satisfeictory progress under the 
direction of Frederick Martin and George laraeL 

Besides these, new enterprises were undertaken, 
the Count's visit to Holland in 1736, having opened 
the way for missions in colonies belonging to the 
Dutch Q-ovemment. In 1737 Christian Protten 
went to Guinea, and George Schmidt to the Cape 
of Otood Hope. Both these missions were eventually 
given up. The latter was, however, recommenced, 
and has since continued to prosper. 

In 1739, David Nitschman ■ (afterwards called 
the Syndic,) went to Ceylon, but was expelled from 
the colony, and obliged to return to Europe. 

Three Brethren were likewise sent to Paramaribo 
in Surinam, for the purpose of instructing the 
Blaves; while three others established a mission 
among the Arawack Indians, at Filgerhut on the 
Berbice river. 

Nor was the East forgotten by the Brethren. 
Arvid Gradin, a Swede, was sent to the Greek Pa- 
triarch at Constantinople, in order to obtain access 
to the Oriental Churches. This mission proved 
fruitless ; nor did greater success attend the efforts 
which were made to penetrate into Wallachia, into 
Persia, and, by waj of Eussia, into China. 

These failures did not damp the witness-spirit of 
the Brethren. They yielded to the constraining 
influence of the love of Christ in their hearts, and 
were ready, everywhere and at all times, to spread 
abroad the joynil tidings of salvation through 
Christ Jesus. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

UTTEHNAL HISTOBT OF THE CHUBCH. 

1736—1741. 

** If any man hear m^ voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him." — ^Rby. lii 20, 

Is this portion of the bistory of the Benewed 
Church of the Brethren, we meet with a new fea- 
ture, namely, the Synods, which from this period 
were held n^uentlj. The first, as has^alroadj 
been stated, was convened in December, 1786, at 
Marienbom. On this occasion, the entire structure 
of the congregation was carefdlly considered in the 
presence of the Lord, and with thank^ilness to 
Him for the wonders of His grace. At the second 
and third, held at Eb^*sdorf and at Gotha, in the 
years 1739 and 1740 respectively, the essential 
character of the Unity and its relation to other 
evangelical Churches was especially considered. 
The opinion was expressed, that no separation 
from such Churches should take place, but that 
the congregation considered itself as a voluntary 
association, extending through all sections of the 
Church, and called to labour in it, however wide its 
sphere. It was, however, at the same time, the 
unanimous conviction of all present^ that, in order 
the more certainly and completely to effect this 
purpose, the Lord had bestowed on the Brethren 
a peculiar ecclesiastical coiifttvtvi^oTi, ^asSfflstXs^ ''^^^'^^ 
derived from that of ttie kacswssA ^ew25^fes:«^> -K>is^ 
Sjmoda and BialiopB. 
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At the fourth Synod, held at Marienbom 
1740, the doctrine of the Church was the principal 
subject of consideration, and it was determined tc^ 
abide by that which they had already received. 
The pardon of sin through the blood of Jesus was 
recognised as the most important point in religion, 
and it was resolved to proclaim it through aU the 
world, as the only means of bringing men to re- 
pentance. 

As regards the constitution of ihe Church at 
this period, it may be remarked that the Pilgrim- 
Congregation formed its central point. The 
Count and the General Elder had the direction of 
the whole. The Bishops, who at this time were 
four in number, were subordinate to them, their 
principal incumbencies being to perform ordina- • 
tions, and to watch over the temporal privileges of 
the Moravian Church. 

The Synods were not attended by deputies from 
the congregations, but were in fact assemblies of 
labourers. The representation of the congregations 
was, as has been previously remarked^ introduced 
at a later period. 

The congregations individually stood under the 
direction of the ordained minister, the warden, and 
the choir-elders. 

In the year 1741, another Synod was held at 
Marienbom, in consequence of the contemplated 
visit of the Count to America. After its close, 
the principal labourers assembled in London, in 
September, for the purpose of holding a final con- 
ference together. All of them, and especially 
Doimt Zinzendorf himself, were at the time in a 
peculmrly solemnized state of mind. Horw d<ee^ 
^/le latter humbled himself as a eiimet \>^ioT^ ^2t^ 



Lord, is manifested by tlie hymn which he composed 
At this time in {jondon : 

** For grace I weep and pant," &c. 

{Eng. Ey, Bk, No. 522.) 

The object of the conference was, to supply the 
Count's place during his absence. As the external 
sovemment of the Church was the incumbency of 
the Bishops, it was proposed to lay the burden, 
hitherto, to a certain erfcent, shared between the 
Count as General Warden, and Leonard Dober, as 
General Elder, upon the latter alone. Just at this 
juncture, however, Dober made known the wish he 
nad long entertained, to be released from his ardu- 
ous o£B[ce, as he found his responsibilities too heavy 
to be borne. And we need not wonder at this. 
It was expected, that, as General Elder, he should 
maintain an exact acquaintance with the course of 
each individual congregation, its choirs and institu* 
tions, and that he should interfere, as soon as he 
observed any departure from the mind of Christ, 
or from the funoamental principles of the Church. 
Every member, and especially the labourers, were 
allowed to appeal to him. 

On the 15th of September, Dober's application 
came under consideration. It was at first resolved 
to give to his o£B[ce more of a secular character, 
and to appoint him General Warden. He however, 
after mature deliberation, declined this office, and 
his determination was sanctioned by lot. Hus 
took place on the 16th of September. 

TOie Lord now made use of the perplexity of His 
siprvants, as to the superintendencfe <sC -^^^ <«saspp^ 
gation, to. direct their a\^Ti^oTx\fi^:BbaMM^. J^^ 
was particularly efEectedL \>i ^V^ ^^^ ^Vv^^^ 
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Irought to their notice, being Bey. iii. 20, and Is. 
xlv. 11. On the reading of these words of Scrip; 
tnre, the conviction was at once wrought in the 
hearts of all, that the Lord designed to teach them 
the duty and privilege of commending to Him all 
those incumbencies, which they had desired to en- 
trust to the G-eneral Elder. This thought, grounded 
as it was on the scriptural doctrine of the all-suffi- 
eienc^ of Jesus Chnst, the High Priest and Head 
of His Church — ^as well as on the past experience 
of the Brethren — ^was sealed to all present by the 
unction of the Spirit in their hearts. 

Instead of appointing a General Elder, a direct- 
ing board was elected, and Count Zinzendorf 
shortly afterwards left for America. 

The 13th of November, the day on which this 
striking experience of the servants of the Church 
was communicated to the congregations, was cele- 
brated with much blessing. 

The congregations shared the conviction of their 
ministers and learned to look in &ith to the Savi- 
our, assured that He would steer the Httle bark of 
the Unity safely through all dangers. 

This was an unportant step in advance for the 
congregation. In 1734, it had been enabled espe- 
cially to appropriate the doctrine of the atonement 
in the blood of Christ, and had become more and 
more firmly grounded in it. And now, it was 
favoured with a peculiar experience of the kingly 
and high-priestly o£B[ces of Jesus, and had arrived 
at the blessed assurance, that the Lord, who rules 
over and guides His Church universal, would care 
Bpeci&Uj for, that of the Brethren, so wonderfully 
£^athered together and preserved \)y "HJxn. 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 

ESTABLISHMEITT OF NEW CONGBEaATIONB IK a£B<i 
MAinr, EKGLAITD, AJSTD AMEBICA. 

1741—1743. 
** Behold, I hare set before thee an open door." — ^Rby . iii. 8. 

The belieying conyiction of the Headship of our 
Saviour produced new confidence in those who 
entertained it, and they felt constrained to carry 
on the work of the Lord with courage and cheer- 
fidness. B^ the determinations of the London 
Conference, it was arranged that the Count should 
labour in America, Spangenberg in England, and 
the General Conference on the Continent. Let 
us first glance at the operatiouB carried on in 
America. 

The Count entered joyfiilly on the work which 
awaited him, as the numerous sects among which 
Spangenberg had already been labouring, appeared 
to him like sheep without a shepherd. It was his 
desire to imite them all in one flock, or, at all 
events, to bring the living members into a union, 
grounded on the word of the cross. He hoped, 
that, even if their external arrangements remained 
imaltered, they might form a spiritual Church of 
Q-od, of which the members of the Moravian Church 
should be only a part. 

He first visited the Brethren, who had established 
themselves on the Lecha,andcelebratedt\ssbC?Ks^si^ 
mas festival witli tliem. "ELevic/ek ^^ tv^^«ss^^^^2v^^ 
ment received tlie nam^ ol ^^iJ^j^^O^^^si.. 
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began his labours in 1742. These were carried on 
among the Lutherans, the Indians, and the Bre- 
thren. 

Beneficial results of his untiring activity in 
preaching, writing, attending Synods, and under- 
taking journeys, were not wanting. Not only was 
the establishment of the settlements of Bethlehem 
and Nazareth completed, but a number of country 
congregations was formed in Pennsylvania, from 
those members of various bodies, among whom lii& 
evangelical testimony had gained entrance. 

His three journeys among the Indians were pecu- 
liarly interesting to the Count. 

But his attempts to effect a spiritual union 
among persons of different religious communions 
proved fruitless. 

The Count left America on the last day of 1742, 
and landed in England in Pebruary, 1743. 

Meanwhile Spangenberg was labouring for the 
advancement of the work begun in England. In 
April, 1741, the Society for the Eurtherance of 
the Gospel was founded under his auspices, and 
on the 10th of November, 1742, a Society in 
connection with the Church of the Brethren 
was settled in London. In the same year, Span- 
genberg, accompanied by Toltschig and Bonier, 
proceeded into Yorkshire. In that county a great 
awakening had taken place among the working 
classes, under the preaching of Mr. Ingham, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and the 
Brethren were earnestly requested to take the 
spiritual charge of those who were under convic- 
^an. They, in the first instance, occupied a large 
■^rm-iou8e, called Smith-house, about iovxt tbSl^^ 
^^t; ofMalifax, &om which as a centace, ^i^e^ ^^ 
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tended ta the numerous societiee that were speedily 
formed around them. Subsequently, however, they 
removed to Lamb's Hill, afterwards called Grace Hall, 
and now Fulneck. In order to ensure the needful 
legal protection, Spangenberg obtained from Arch- 
bishop Potter a licence for the Brethren to preach 
as ''foreign Protestants, known as Moravians," 
Hence this appellation for the Brethren became 
common in England. The Count, while in America, 
protested against these proceedings, as he desired 
only to see Societies formed in connection with the 
Brethren. But the force of circumstances could 
not be withstood, and none of the arrangements 
were cancelled. Ab soon as the Count reached 
England, he went into Yorkshire, and fixed on 
Lamb's Hill (now rulneck) as the site of a settle- 
ment. 

Thence he went to Germany, where the General 
Conference had manifested great activity during 
his absence. 

The spiritual awakening which took phu;e in 
Moravia among the descendants of the ancient Bre- 
thren with the persecution and emigration which 
followed, will be fresh in the memory of our readers. 
A similar process occurred about the same time in 
Bohemia, the original seat of the Church of the 
Brethren. The result was, that many Bohemians 
were obliged to forsake their homes for conscience' 
sake. Some of them found a place of refuge at G-reat 
Hennersdorf, others at Gerlachsheim. Many of 
them eventually went to Berlin. Others remained 
scattered through the province of Lusatia. Some 
of these, longing for ChriBtiaxL c<^\xffi!wsx\QPo.^\si<^^ 
permission to join the coii^c^^^<oG& oJl'^^^J^^'ji^^sweK, 
At the same time, a BaMiiTi^«ffifflBD.^*Ss«'^*^ 
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oeiye them on Ids esliate. The Brethren vicrwed ihii 
as an indication of Providence, that their request 
should be compHed with, and arrangements were 
at once made for the purpose. In August, 1742, the 
foundation stone of the Brst buildings was laid, and 
thus was established a settlement for the poor and 
small congregation of Bohemians. It received the 
suitable Bohemian appellation of IN'isky, which 
signifies lowly. 

Meanwhile the Countess undertook a trying 
journey to Copenhagen and Petersburg, in com- 
mission firom the General Conference. She found 
the respective governments not very favourable 
to the Brethren. But what (».used her even greater 
pain was to find the Brethren labouring in. 
Livonia, in a state well calculated to cause- 
anxiety. Their prosperous temporal circumstances,: 
and the influence they possessed with numerous 
firiends among the nobles, had seduced many into 
inconsistencies, which she sternly combated, and 
not in vain. On the whole journey, this noble 
lady conducted herself as a true handmaid of the 
Lord. 

On her return to Marienbom in May, 1743, she 
had the pleasure to meet her husband, who had. 
just arrived firom his distant journey. 

During the Count's absence, much had occurred, 
and not a Httle of a character that he did not 
approve. 

This is an interesting period in the history of 

the development of the Church of the Brethren^ 

For the first time, the work had been carried on,x 

without the direction of him, whom the Lord, by 

Si's Providence, bad marked out aa \\.a ^T^ctoc. 

-^ ^sd been performed with f aitTafolxveaa, ^>^ 'Os^ 
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^ezerdae of sound judgment, and in a child-like 
obedience to the indications of the Lord's will by 
the lot. Yet the Count was dissatisfied. 

He disapproved of the proceedings of the Gone- 
jal Conference, as havine too secmar a tendency, 
and as being too much directed to place the 
cause of the Brethren on a firm footing, by 
founding settlements, and by forming compacts 
with various governments. He desired to see 
in Germany, a voluntary spiritual imion, such 
as he had wished to establish in Pennsylvania; 
while his Brethren above all, longed for the forma- 
tion and confirmation of the Moravian Church as 
a distinct body. In pursuance of the conviction 
he entertained, the Count felt impelled to endea- 
vour to overrule the measures which had been 
adopted. But in most cases, he foimd this to be 
impossible, and the arrangements of the General 
Conference continued in force. 

In all this we recognize the guiding hand of the 
Lord. The Count was led by the Head of the 
Church to leave Europe, in order that in his ab- 
sence, decisions might be arrived at, which all his 
efforts were tmable to overthrow. On the other 
hand, the protests made by him on his return, were 
also salutary, since he was led to insist on the im- 
portant truth that the character of the Chinch 
should be that of a spiritual imion of children of 
God, while ecclesiastical order and independence 
were only the outward frame- work for such a union. 
The subsequent history will show how superior 
the wisdom of God was to the best intentioned 
human plans. The settleaieofcft ^X^'^*^^ ^^bsssbs?^ 
Conference had eBta\)\iftiiedL, \>^^m^, Ss^^^ '^^'SS^ 
indispensable centrea o£ T\Oc^^-^^^^^^ «^^^«^^ 
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such as the Count had desired. At a Synod Held 
at Hirscliberg on the Saale, in June, 1743, the 
different views of various parties were thoroughly 
discussed. The General Conference was dissolved, 
and the Count resumed his former prominent 
position. 



CHAPTER XXVn, 

ISKKR PBOGBXSS OP THE C0N0BE0ATI0N« 

1733—1745. 

^ Then had the churches rest— and were edified.*' 

Acts ix.31. 

To a period of outward extension, succeeded one 
distinguished by a variety of arrangements, bearing 
on the inner state of the congregation, which were 
agreed on in a series of Syno£i. 

After visiting the congregations in Lusatia and 
Silesia, the Count undertook a journey into Li* 
vonia, in November, 1743. He was accompanied 
among others by his son. Christian Eenatus, who 
had been thoroughly awakened during his father's 
absence in America. When they reached Itiga, 
the whole party was imprisoned in the citadel. 
They were, nowever, soon set at liberty, but with 
orders to quit the Eussian dominions as speedily as 
possible. 
After staying some time with the Pilgrim-Con- 
STGffation at Gnadeck in Silesia, \Ja» CjOvmX. N\«v\fc^ 
several congregation'^, Muchi fla«»tte»^ ^«a <5wa»fc\ 
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him at tliis time by the opposition of some of the 
Moravian inhabitants of Hermhut, to certain new 
Church-regulations. To this were added gross 
cases of sin. Henca in 1744, Br. Peistel, wu*den 
of Marienbom, interfered in the Count's name, 
vigorously, though perhaps too severely. Several 
fSEunilies were expelled from the settlement. 

In the same year, the Pilgrim-Congregation pro- 
ceeded to Marienbom, where, within a short tune, 
four Synods were held. At one of these, the at- 
tention of the assembled servants of the Church 
was especially directed to the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture concermng the Holy Ghost. In another. 
Count Zinzendorf was appointed representative of 
the Unity, with full powers. 

This measure shows how little the Brethren, at 
that time, viewed our Saviour's Eldership, as in- 
consistent with the fact of an individual from among 
themselves taking the lead. 

To their minds, Jesus Christ remained Lord and 
Elder of the Church, whether it stood under a 
directing board, like the General Conference, or 
was superintended by a single individual, as was 
now again the case. It is true, that such a man 
required a peculiar calling of God for such an office, 
and as, after the Coimt's death, this was manifestly 
the case with no one to the same degree, the form 
of government, which had existed &om 1741 t6 
1743 was a&;ain introduced. 

At this tmie the idea of Tropuses was first deve- 
loped, and as this term is frequently met with, 
some explanation of it may be desirable. The word 
itself signifies modes of ** tmmxv^?'' ka. ^ss^.^^ ^^"^ 
Count bad long viewed tT^e tv^o ^c«»Jt ^^:5ctfs^^ «^ 
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Froteatant CliriBtendom, the Lutli^*an, and the 
Beformed or CalviniBtic Churches, conceiving, that 
in permitting these, the Lord had condescended 
to consider the national character of men and the 
peculiar circumstances of different countries. He 
thought, however, that these variations should not 
preclude union in a higher sense. Further, it was 
his earnest desire, that in consonance with our Lord's 
words in John xvii. the Church of the Brethren 
should contribute an exemplification of this unity, 
combining within itself the different evangelical Tro- 
puses, without obliterating their peculiarities. In 
this way, he thought a connection of the Brethren 
with other Protestant Churches, which he so sin- 
cerely desired, would be secured. As this idea in- 
creasingly commended itself to the minds of his fel- 
low labourers, the Count became more anxious, that 
the spontaneous union of believing souls, which he 
so much desired to see effected, should take an ex- 
ternal ecclesiastical form. He even exerted him- 
self to effect this. Consequently, at a Synod held 
in the summer of 1745, the Chiu'cn-orders, Deacons, 
Presbyters, and Bishops, were more accurately 
defined, and the Synod was closed with numerous 
ordinalions. Henceforward, reference was made 
to a Moravian, as well as a Lutheran and Eeformed 
Tropus, all of which were to be united in the Church 
of the Brethren.* 

* In all probability Count Zinzendorf felt the desirableness 

of a Christian union, something like that which is the object 

of the Evangelical Alliance at the present day. Without a 

doubt, an institution like the Alliance affords a more practically 

suitable platform for such a union, than can be constituted by 

a/ij- distinct body of Christians. 
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By means of these Synods, the differences of 
opinion whicli had existed between the Count and 
many of his fellow-labourers were amicably recon- 
dlea 



CHAPTEE XXVm. 

TIME OF XSTlSSSAJi TBIAIi FOB THE CHUBCH. 

1745—1750. 

*' Satan hath desired to have yon, that he may sift ^ou as 
wheat ; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not : 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren." — 
Luke xzii. 31, 32. 

In" order not to break the continuity of our nar- 
rative, we have omitted to observe in the last two 
chapters, that during the years to which they relate 
the beginning was made of a transient, but very 
importLt innovation in the mode of t^hing, a^ 
well as in the prevailing spirit of the Church. It has 
been observed that, subsequently to the year 1734, 
the doctrine of the atonement tlirougli the blood of 
Jesus became more and more the central subject 
of the Brethren's teaching. It was from this di- 
rection that the enemy of souls approached with 
his temptations. In the conflict, the Brethren 
were for a time overpowered, and the Count not 
less so than the rest. But, as their hearts were 
still sincere, the Lord not only succoured them^ but 
caused this experience to conoxncje \»^«a^^^^s^^- 

In reference to this subject, t\ie ^ec«?c^"^«i.^^ 
wiU be fluffident, that a mod© oi twaJccc^ ^^^ "^"^ 
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trine of the atonement throiigh the blood and 
wounds of Jesu8, was made use of by Coiint Zin-* 
zendorf, and some of his fellow-labourers, which, 
both in words and ideas, gave an improper prepon* 
deranee to the feelings and the imagination. The 
congregations readily entered into these views. 
Hence they graduallT abandoned the sound and 
sober enimciation of diyine truth, as set before us 
by the Spirit of God in the Holy Scriptures. The 
influence of this tendency first manifested itself in 
the Pilgrim-Congregation at Marienbom. The joy 
of heart, felt by those who had experienced the 
grace of Gk>d in Christ, began to degenerate into 
frivolity. Yet the general activity of the Brethren 
was by no means paralyzed. This k proved by the 
continuous dispatch of missionaries, by the nego- 
tiations carriJl on mth various authorities^m 
Church and State, and by the Synod held in May, 
1749, at Zeist, an estate mHolhmd which hadbeea 
purchased for the foundation of a settlement. On 
this occasion, John Langguth, who had come to the 
congregation in 1738 from Jena, at which univer- 
sity ne was a student, and who, having been adopted 
by Frederick de Watteville, was subsequently 
known by the name of John de WatteviUe, married 
the Count's daughter, Benigna. 

The inhabitants of the small settlement at He&< 
rendyk, having to contend with various difficulties, 
gradually removed to Zeist. 

The year 1746 was marked by the addition of the 

congregation at Ebersdorf to the Church of the 

Brethren, At this place, and under the auspices 

of the reigning Prince, a congre^aticMa. had been 

formedy having some axrang,emeiit% ^bccS^m \ft ^^u«)^ 

which had proved so useful amoTi^ ^^ ^x^^^kwsb^, 
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(ut professing greater earnestness in following 
after noliness, and a more conscientious adherence 
to the words of Scripture than were presumed to 
exist among the latter. This feeling was strength- 
ened, when intelligence was firgt received of the 
spiritual extravagances in the congregations of 
the Brethren, and their speedy ruin waa antici- 
pated. Just at this juncture, however, Steinhofer, 
the Pastor of the Ebersdorf congregation, impelled 
by a secret longing after something which he felt 
was stiU wanting to him and his flock, undertook 
a journey to Marienbom. Here he found, to his 
surprise, peace and joy in Christ Jesus, and the 
hearty loving fellowship of sinners saved by His 
blood, prevailing among the Brethren. He felt 
and appreciated the value of these blessings, and 
was instrumental in conveying them to his own 
congregation. 

MeanwhHe, the Kght-minded spirit continued to 
spread, and was particularly manifested at Herm- 
haag, on occasion of the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the commencement of a settle- 
ment at Hermhut. Yet it should be stated, that 
amidall the inconsistencies which marked this period 
in the history of the Unity, strict Christian mo- 
rality was never violated. At the same time the 
most important negotiations were carried on by 
the Count and his feUow-labourers. The formation 
of a settlement at Neusaltz on the Oder, which had 
been commenced at the express desire of Frederick 
II. King of Prussia, was energetically prosecuted. 
On the other hand, the authorities in Thuringia 
(Saxe-Qotha) and in WetteT«i^Aa» \>^^tasccL^ Scasst^^^- 
ingly boBtile, ^ ^^ 

In Saxony, affairs took a iaN€)xxs«3o\^'^^33:^'» ^^«2^ 
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ilirough the instromentality of Yon G^ersdorf, tlid 
Lord lieutenant of Lusatia, and of his secretary, 
Kober. The latter subsequently joined the con- 
gregation, and became a most useful servant of the 
Church. 

The result of this change of sentimeut was, that 
Count Zinzendorf was allowed to return to Saxony, 
afber ten years' banishment. This favour was soon 
followed by a commission sent by the govern- 
ment at the Count's pressing request, to make 
strict enquiry into the character and circumstances 
of the congregation. The Commissioners were 
engaged in this work from the 29th of July, to the 
12th of August, 1748, in the castle at Hennersdorf. 
Besides the Count, a number of Deputies were pre- 
sent as representatives of the Church of the Bre- 
thren ; among these was James Hutton, of London. 
The Commissioners came to the conclusion, that 
the congregation was really established on the doc- 
trinal basis of the Augsburg Confession, and that 
there was nothing objectionable either in their 
ecclesiastical or social arrangements. 

In the following year, a royal decree was issued, 
giving the Bretl^n p^rmiBiiioii to settle in <^ 
part of Saxony, and securing to them complete 
liberty of conscience. 

The year 1749 is memorable on account of trans- 
actions in England. Before referring to these, it 
will, however, be requisite to notice the events 
which took place in this country during some pre- 
vious years. 

When the Count was in England in 1743, he 
^und that John Wesley, who had been made par- 
taker of the blea8mg& oi the goapel oi waJL^^^AOTiXs^ 
-^'th in Cbrht Jesua, ha,d SfifeteSi mt\i ^\ia 'SBCftr. 
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tbren on certain points'of doctrine. A conversation 
held with him by the Count, &iled to remove his 
objections, and the separation between him and 
the Brethren became more decided. At this pe* 
nod, much misunderstanding prevailed among those 
men of God, who were so duigentlj labourmg to 
diffuse the truths of the gospel in England. On 
aU sides, much human infirmity was manifested, 
and it does not become us, who enjoy the firuits of 
their zealous exertions^ to raise the veil of oblivicm 
from the records of these transactions. 

In 1746, Count Zinzendorf again visited Eng- 
land, and held a series of conferences with his fd< 
low-labourers, on matters relating to the establish-^ 
ment of the congregations in this country. He 
also preached frequently in German. At this period 
several English brethren were raised up, who 
preached the gospel of a crucified Saviour, from 
the deep experience of their own hearts. Among 
these may be mentioned John Gambold, John Cen- 
nick, and Benjamin La Trobe. Gambold, who at 
this time was a minister of the Church of England, 
gained his first evangelical impressions from his 
mtercourse with Peter Bohler. He subsequently 
resigned his benefice, served for some time m vari- 
ous boarding-schools, became minister of the con- 
gregation in London, and was the first English 
bishop of the Church of the Brethren, 

Cennick, who is said to have descended from 
Bohemian^ ancestors,* was at first connected with 



* It is sapposed that they were refhgees in England, like 
not a few of Uieir coantrymiesi, oxi «c»crasi\* ^^ ''^wwRRQiQsc*^^ 
the trath^a sake. The name ^«& ^vJwCs^l '^^'^sSb.^^^^^sx^^ 
Bohemian^ 
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Mr. Whitfield, but, becoming acquainted with the 
Brethren, he expressed a wish to join them, and to 
place linder their care the religious societies he 
had been the means of forming, as Mr. Ingham 
had previously done. He afterwards went to G-er- 
many, and spent some time in the Theological In- 
stitution at Marienbom. Having married, he 
returned to his native country in 1747. His efforts 
were especially blessed in the North of Ireland, in 
"Wales, and in the West of England. 

Benjamin La Trobe was a student of divinity at 
Dublin, descended from French Protestant ances- 
tors, who had been driven from their country on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Having 
derived spiritual benefit from some persons who 
had been brought to the knowledge of the truth 
by the instrumentality of Cennick, whom he ac- 
companied on some of his preaching journeys to the 
North of Ireland, he sought connection with the 
Brethren. He was much blessed as a preacher of 
the gospel in London, as also in Yorkshire and 
Lancasmre. After being variously employed in the 
service of the Church, he became Provincial Elder 
of the British congregations. 

Of the G^erinan Brethren whose labours were 
much blessed at this period, we may mention 
Spangenberg, Martin and Leonard Dober, and 
Peter Bohler. 

In 1748, Count Zinzendorf came to England, in 
order to obtain a government commission of en- 
quiry respecting the Brethren. Many circum- 
stances contributed to render this desirable. One 
of these was, without doubt, the increaarngly 
evident necessity for the forma^oii o? m^ev^xA^TL^, 
^congregations, tie Brethren being m uo oxket ni«.i 
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able to retain the spiritual oversight of those awa- 
kened people, whote had by God's providence been 
placed under their care. However unwilling the 
leadmgmen among the Brethren were (like the 
Wesley s at the same period), to form a community 
ecclesiastically distinct from theEstablished Church, 
it became daily more certain that no other arrange- 
ment was possible. Besides this, the Brethren in 
England had been suspected of favouring the Pre- 
tender ; while in the American Colonies they were 
treated as Papists, and attempts were made to 
prevent them from maintaining intercouif^ with 
the Indians. 

In 1749, a petition was therefore presented to 
Parliament, praying for enquiry into the history, 
constitution, doctrines, and practice of the Church 
of the Bretluren. The result was, its recognition 
as an ancient Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
its exemption from certain civil obligations,. which 
at that period pressed heavily on some of its mem- 
bers, and impeded their activity, especially in the 
Missions. After this, the number of congregations 
rapidly increased. To those already formed in 
London, Bedford, and Eulneck, were added those 
at Tytherton, Ockbrook, Dublin, &c. 

In America, Spangenberg carried on the work 
which Coimt Zinzendorf had b^un. He resided 
at Bethlehem, where the congregation was in a 
very pleasing state. In 1747, Cammerhof became 
a distinguished coadjutor of Spangenberg, while 
David Zeisberger and others were active among 
the Indians. On occasion of a visitation held by 
Johannes de Watteville ixv 114%, ^<b <ycj«s5§ss^^ 
union of the Fennsylvamaa eox^jgc^^bJasyoa. -^ri^ *^«»a 
Unity of the Brethren 'waa rf£©«^5u 
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Wbile tlie American congregations hsA been al« 
most entirely preserved from tlie influence of the 
spirit, to wnich allusion has already been made, 
and those in England had been but slighthr affected 
thereby, it reached its highest pitch at Hermhaag 
and Hermhut, in the years 1748 and 1749. 

At this period a flood of libellous writings was 
poured forth on all sides against the con^egation. 
Its dissolution seemed to 1^ at hand. Yet it was 
not so. The sickness was not unto death, and a 
wholesome chastisement was about to conduce to a 
cure. 

The first part of this was the abandonment of 
Hermhaag. The instrument in the hand of the 
Lord was the government of Biidingen. Having 
gradually become less favourable to the Brethren, 
and being influenced by their enemies, the Count 
of Biidingen required that the congregation should 
renounce all connection with Count Zinzendorf, 
and with elders or other Church authorities ap- 
i)ointed by him or his adherents. This was really 
requiring that the connection of the congregation 
with the Church of the Brethren should be severed. 
The only alternative was expulsion from his terri- 
tory. No sooner had this state of affairs been 
made known to the congregation-members, than 
the heroic spirit of former times was aroused, and 
the unanimous resolution was to take staff in hand 
and depart. The frivolity which had for some time 
prevailed, now disappeared, and it became evident 
that the foundation was good. 

The month of February, 1750, was a time of 
peculiar bleesing. On the 2l8t of tliat mouthy the 
^nigration commenced. Of 973 Mi«aD\\.«H\»,TsvOTek 
han one half took their departure, asA >i\i^ t^ 
'^^der speedUy followed. 
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Such was tKe end of tlie beautiful settlement at 
Hermhaag. At first sight, the disfavour of the 
sovereign appears to have led to this result, But, 
if we look deeper, we shall rightly attribute it to 
the light-minded spirit, and the peculiarities of 
expression arising therefrom which had obtained 
entrance into the Church. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

PEBIOD OF TISAISCIAIa EMBABBASSMENT^. 

1750—1755. 

« Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." — Heb. xii. 6. 

DTJBDfa his residence in London, Count Zinzen- 
dorf received the intelligence of the issue of the 
" sifting time"* at Hermhaag, reported in the fore- 
going diapter. The principal members of the Pil- 
grim-Congregation, assembled in the metropolis at 
a Synod, which subsequently adjourned to Barby, 
on the Elbe, near Magdeburg, and lastly to Herrn- 
hut. The state of the Church was thoroughly con- 
sidered, and amid much matter for thank^ilness, it 
was found that causes of humiliation were not 
wanting. 

After visiting some of the German congregations, 

* This appellation was very generally applied to the period 
during which the frivolous and extravagant s\j«vt ^^^^x^css^c^ 
referred to had prevailed in t\vfe coi\^Te?,«SQfijo&. 'YNx^\#scts^^'««» 
probably adopted in allusion io liwUlsjJi 3.xft.»^\« 
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Count Zinzendorf returned to London. A mansion 
at Chelsea, called Lindsey House,* was bought for 
the accommodation of the Count and his fellow-^ 
labourers. 

Among the circumstances of interest at this 
time, it may be mentioned that the presiding con* 
ference previously known as the " Pilgrim-Congre- 
gation," was henceforth called the " House of Dis- 
ciples," and that the appellation, " The Unity of 
the Brethren," which had been first publicly ap- 
plied to the Benewed Brethren's Church in the 
negotiations with the British Parliament, came into 
general use. 

At this time, the Count received a heavy stroke 
of affliction, in the departure of his son. Christian 
Benatus, at the age of twenty-five. He was the 
third of the Count's twelve children. Subsequently 
to the year 1742, in which he had been led to make 
a surrender of himself to our Saviour, he had been 
employed among the Single Brethren and Youths, 
witn several of whom he entered into a special 
covenant on the 9th of July, 1744. With all his 
ardent love to our Saviour, this imaginative and 
deeply sensitive young man did not escape the 
errors of the " sifting time." In proportion to 
his want of apprehension of any danger, waa the 
depth of the impression made on him by the stem 

* This house, so long the seat of the directmg conference 

of the Unity, and the scene of man^jr interesting transactions, 

still exists. It is an imposing massive bnilding in the style of 

the age of Louis XIV. Together with the burial-ground 

of the London congregation, and ttie small chapel adjoining, it 

oceap/esf the site of Sir Thomas More's residence, of which the 

cAapeJ and p(HtioD8 of the burying- groua^ ^«3i«tfe\it^«JtA^ 

■re//c9. Lindsey House is now divided itvio fv^fc wpauwAfc \fc\«i- 

^ents. It is no longer the property of t\ie BtelOwc««v« 
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expostulations of his father. Subsequently to 1749, 
he lived in seclusion in London, cultivating com- 
munion with his Saviour. He departed happily 
on the 28th of May, 1752. His parents, and espe- 
cially his mother, deeply felt this loss. The con- 
gregations also regretted the removal of so faithful 
a labourer, while still in the flower of his age. 

In December, a considerable number of single 
Brethren assembled in London, when several im- 
portant decisions were arrived at, and the 29th of 
August was finally appointed for the choir-festival. 

The unexpected departure of the young Count 
was viewed by his father and the congregations as 
a proof that the Lord will not omit to chasten His 
erring children. The events immediately following 
afforded a yet plainer evidence of this truth. 

The danger to the cause arose from circumstances 
to which we have hitherto had no occasion to refer, 
namely, those connected with the financial condi- 
tion of the Church, as a corporate body. At the 
time when Hermhut was fii«t establisned, and for 
some years afterwards, the public expenses were 
principally defrayed from the Count s not very 
considerable revenues. In the sequel, these proved 
insufficient, and, in 1736, money was borrowed from 
friends in Holland at moderate interest. As the 
operations of the congregation extended, the outlay 
naturally increased. This was especially the case 
during the " sifting-time," when thoughtless rash- 
ness was too often mistaken for child-like confi- 
dence, and money was borrowed in abundance, 
especially under the management of Wenceslaus 
Neisser. Unexpected losses were c»:qai^ \$^ *"S«Ak 
destruction of Hermhaag. -^ ^i ^ ''^^'^^^ 

1* 
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vidence, just at this juncture. The pressure was 
first felt in England, and was at its Height in the 
years 1761 to 1763. 

. Count Zinzendorf understood nothing of financial 
matters ; but as soon as he learned the extent of 
the danger, he offered to take the entire debt of 
the Unity on himself, in the firm confidence that 
the Lord would not forsake him. This magnani- 
mous conduct made such an impressioji on many 
creditors, that they forbore to press him for a 
time. Others, however, insisted on immediate 
papnent, thus placing the Count in the most 
painful state of perplexity, in which, however, he 
experienced the Lord's wondrous help. It was 
when he felt the pressure most, that he declared it 
to be his conviction, that this desperate state of 
9>ffair8 was a chastisement which the Lord con- 
sidered the Unity to have deserved. Having tem-^ 
poranly satisfied the claims of the English creditors 
by giving security, the Count held conferences witK 
the labourers, which were followed by a visitation 
of all the British congregations. 

In 1754, a provincial Synod was held in London, 
ia which the solemn incorporation of the British 
congregations with the Unity of the Brethren took 
place. Statutes were agreed on, and John Q-am- 
bold was chosen Bishop for the English Province, 
the rite of consecration being performed by the 
Brethren John de WatteviUe, Leonard Dober, 
and John Nitschman, sen. Gambold took this 
pffice upon him, with a deep sense of his unworthi^ 
ness ; but fulfilled its duties with blessing, and in 
^Jie strength of the Lord, until his dissolution. 
At tbia period, there were in IBai^^^ «sATi^ 
^bnd seven eongregatioiis, iiamLe\y,ia"LQiiiAavi, %}t 
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Fulneck, Bedford, Tytherton, Dublin, Ockbrook 
and Elingswood. 

In the following year, De Wattevflle performed 
a visitation through the whole province, when six 
additional congregations were formed from already 
existing societies. These were, those of Bristol, Du* 
kinfield, "Wyke, Q-omersal, Mirfield and Ballinderry. 

The Count, in 1766, left England for Holland, 
where new and painfiil financial trials awaited him. 
In that country also were unrelenting creditors, 
who threatened him with imprisonment, unless im- 
mediate payment were made. 

As the Count's proposals were not accepted, he 
was able to effect nothing : but still hoping and 
beHeving, when, to human view, there was nothing 
to hope for, he proceeded to Germany, and his 
faith was not put to shame. 

In that country also, the finances of the Brethren 
were in a precarious state. A special Conference 
was therefore called in June, 1766, in which the 
whole financial system of the Unity was remilated 
and entrusted to the management of a board called 
the College of Administwition. Of this board, 
Kober, who had been engaged in the Saxon com- 
mission of enquiry, in 1748, was one of the most 
active members. 

At this period, the property at ihe disposal of 
the Unity, received a seasonable addition m a be- 
quest made to it by a Saxon nobleman, and by 
G-od's blessing on the administration of these es- 
tates, a portion of the most urgently required inter* 
est was raised. The Synod also dispatched an a^ent 
to Holland^ who succeeded \>y ^<& \jfipc$i.^ V^^^ss. 
inducing the creditors to a\)ate ^ot ^<2?cq»s^- -^ 
. Xbe subsequent narrative ^Va. ^«^v "^^ 
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financial difficulties were by no means at tai end, 
but that tbe Cburcli had still much to learn 
under this discipline. But in the gracious aid 
it had experienced, it had a pledge of stiU fur- 
ther help. He who had wounded had also healed, 
and had shewn Himself the Helper of His Church 
in these years of deep distress. 

There is not much to be said, as to the state of 
the German congregations, in the period from 1750 
to 1755. At Hemmut several changes took place ; 
the schools, which had been removed from W etter- 
avia to Great Hennersdorf, introduced a lively 
fipirit; the intercourse with Christian people in 
the neighbourhood was renewed, subsequent^ to 
1748 ; while the temporal prosperity of the place 
was advanced by the linen-manufacture carried on 
by the firm of I>uminger and Co. 

In 1751, Christian David, who may be looked 
upon as the founder of the settlement, died there, 
rejoicing at what his eyes had been permitted to 
see. During his whole Hfe, he was actively engaged 
in the spread of the Gospel, for which obj^ he 
took frequent journeys. 

At this period, Niskyalso advanced rapidly, 
becoming increasingly German, and in 1756 a new 
chapel was opened thera 

In addition to the two settlements already exist- 
ing in Upper Lusatia, a third was formed at thia 
period, in consequence of remarkable awakenings 
which took place among the "Wends.* A small 
estate, near Bautzen, c^led Kleinwelke, was the 

* 77i0 Wenda (or Vandals) are a S\avOT3L'G\rtoft«?^ledin 
JLusatia, a large distnct of which \8 almoBi cx!t\TiM.N<^^ Vsia»i« 
ifj/ed by them. They are mostiy met mlii m^2kiaNi;a»«?a^ 
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place where the awakened assembled, l^e first house 
being built in 1761. 

At this time also two other congregations were 
formed, namely, -Neuwied on the Khine, and Neu- 
dietendorf, near G-otha. At the former place, a 
small Erench congregation had assembled in 1/51. 
They ren^oved thither from Hermhaag, to which 
place they had come from Montmirail, near Neuf- 
ch^tel, accompanied by their pastor, Philip Henry. 
Molther. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE TTNTTY OF THE BBETHBEN^ BE-ESTABLISHED 
AFTEB A FBBIOD OF TBIAL. 

tV55— 1759. 

** I hare caused thee to rest from all liiine enemies." 

2 Sam. vil 11. 

The fifteen years, of which the history has just 
been sketched, were a period marked by labour 
and severe conilict, during which the hand of the 
Lord lay heavy on the Unity. But as she under- 
stood her Lord and Master, and repented. He 
granted her a time of rest and refreshment. Such 
a period was particularly desirable towards tha 
close of Count Zinzendorr s laborious life. 

In 1765, the manor-house at Berthelsdorf once 

being engaged in agriculture. They tis^Wv^yc ^-"m^X^aj^^sMSs.^ 
and many are unacquainted wilYi GtesnsxKa.. ^\»& %nx^kss^ 
traits in their character resecobld l^oae TwaX. 'wnxJb. «sstfs^^j.^ ^ 
Slavonic inhabitants of Bohenua aad^ox^NSi^ 
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more became tlie seat of the 'VHouse of Disciplefl^** 
and the memorials of August the 13th and 17th 
were celebrated there. Peculiar joy was afforded 
to the Coimt by the reconciliation effected at this 
period with the Baron de Huldenberg at Neukirch, 
who had previously been his bitter enemy, and by 
the development of the " Diaspora" work in Upper 
Lusatia, through the efforts of John Nitschman the 
younger. More than 500 persons were under the 
spiritual care of the Brethren, without separation, 
from the Churches with which they had previously 
been connected. The term " Diaspora" was applied 
to the scattered Mends of the congregation, as 
having been used by the Apostle Peter (1 Pet. i. 1.) 
in reterence to the children of God who were 
scattered abroad. In connection with this work, 
the " Ministers' Conference " was begun at Herm- 
hut on the 5th of June, 1754, and has continued 
to be held annually ever since.* 

Another v€^ encouraging feature at this time 
was the more complete development of the educa- 
tional labours of the Brethren. In 1754, the Theo- 
logical Seminary was opened at Barby by Godfrey 
Clemens, and waa visited by the Coimt in the fol- 
lowing years. 

The schools of the Unity were established at 
Great Hennersdorf, imder the superintendence of 
Paul Eugene Layritz, and the first boarding-school 
for children not belonging to the congregationi 
was commenced at JS'euwied, in 1756. 



* The "Wnistera* Conference*' is an assembly of pastors 
of the National Church of the country, and caiXi^\^'aXft«>iw \hA 
mimstry, which has fot its objects mutual edi&RA^o-u «adk 
encoui:^gemmL 
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During liis residence at Berthelsdorf, the Count 
exerted himself for the spiritual improvement of 
the villagers — a duty connected with pleasing re- 
collections of by-gone times. But meanwhile, the 
direction of the public affairs of the Unity was not 
lost sight of. Li 1756, two S3mod8 were held at 
Hemmut, in the second of which the congregations 
of Bohemian exiles at Berlin and Bixdorf, (a vil- 
lage near that city,) were formally received into 
connection with tne Unity, Br. Andrew Grasman 
being at the same time appointed Bishop of the 
Bohemian portion of the Church. 

During this Synod, the Countess Erdmuth Do- 
rothy, the beloved consort of Count Zinzendorf, 
closed her course through time. All who were 
acquainted with this noble lady, agree in her praise. 
She was distinguished by depth of feeling, cahnnesa 
and soundness of judgment, and deep interest in all 
that passed around her, without any desire to as- 
sume undue prominence. To her husband, she had 
afforded important aid, by her wise, Christian edu- 
cation of their children, and by her admirable su- 
perintendence of their domestic affairs, as well as, 
not unfrequent^, in important matters relating to 
the Church. We retain a lasting memorial of this 
handmaid of the Lord in several beautiAil hymns 
of her composition. 

After a period of comparative retirement, fol- 
lowed by a rapid visit to several congregations, the 
Count, m 1757, married Anna Nitschnmn, who, as 
superintendent of the Single Sisters, had served 
the congregation with zeal and faithfuhiess. 

In the autumn of the aam© '^e*!^ ^^ ^<ss«si^-^«^ 
formed a journey into SmtT^eiAasa^, ^^""^^^^^oc^ 
returned in ill health. A&et a ^^a^ai.^^'^^^' 
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he went in the following year to Holland, and did 
not return to Hermhut nntil the end of 1769/ 
when he entered on the last year of his life. 

Before proceeding to notice his departure, it 
may be well to glance at the state and constitution 
of the Unity of the Brethren, at this decisive pe- 
riod of its history. This term was then understood 
to designate a body uniting in itself a threefold 
character. First, it was a purely spiritual union, 
formed of the congregations of the Brethren, and 
children of God connected with them in various 
Churches and countries ; secondly, it was an eccle- 
siastical society, the Benewed Church of the Bre- 
thren, comprising within itself several tropuses, 
but enjoying the ministry of the word and sacra- 
ments on settled principles of doctrine and govern- 
ment ; thirdly, it was a corporate body possessed 
of landed property and a system of finance for the 
maintenance of the ecclesiastical arrangements, 
and of the extensive work both in Christendom and 
in heathen lands, which was entrusted to it. The 
direction of the temporal affairs of the Unity de- 
volved on a board which was, as we have seen, con- 
stituted in 1755, and was then called " the College 
of Administration," but subsequently to 1757, was 
known by the name of the " Directory." It con- 
sisted of ten members, of whom the most influential 
were Abraham von Gtersdorf, Kober, and Jonas P. 
"Weiss. Their position was a trying one, as an 
important duty incumbent on them was, to extri- 
cate the Unity from its financial embarrassments. 
Their relation to the Count was also difficult, as 
he feared that by a too busineaa-like tsianagement 
of the £imncea, ike Unity would "become «b\d^'e»^ 
corpor&idon, instead of a living C\i\ttc\i oi ^«sv>&. 
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He always considered " the House of Disciples " 
the real centre of the Uniiy, whence a quickening 
and uniting influence should be exercised on aU 
the separate congregations. He strove to realize 
this idea by indefatigable care of and attention to 
the respective choirs, into which the members of 
the Church were divided, according to their res- 
pective stations in life. In this duty he was assisted 
by Johannes de Watteville, among Hie Brethren, 
and Johanna Nitschman among uie Sisters. In 
addition to the choir-labourei^, choir-superinten- 
dents and class-holders were appointed, whose 
duty it was to hold classes for spiritual edification. 
At this period the choir-houses were very flourish- 
ing. 

As regarded the teaching of the Church, the 
Count exerted himself in ridding it of many expres- 
sions dating from the '^ sifking-time," which he dis- 
liked on account of their abuse — ^while he main- 
tained the truths on which they were grounded. 
He strongly loaiBted on the happiness of intercourse 
with the Saviour, and of commumon with Him, as 
our Eedeemer, and his favourite expression, re- 

farding his own experience, continued to be, '^ I 
ave but one passion, and that is He, only He." 
Thus, in a certain sense, the Count, and with him 
the Church, went back to the beginning, that is to 
the acceptance of divine truth as he had realized 
it in the years of his childhood, with the exception 
that he, as well as his Brethren and Sisters, had 
now a far deeper insight into its true nature. 

The congregations in general were in a flourish- 
ing state. Those in En^and proe^i^eii^ %&«& '^^^ss. 
closer connection with tl^e Bxe^Satew. . >N«>«sa 

• Jb AmericA, wher^ SpaageT^et^ \k»^ ^^gas^ ^s«^ 
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active, from the year 1751, the congregations flou- 
rished increasingly. 

In 1768, the congregation at Lititz in Pennsyl- 
vania was established, while the work received 
considerable extension by the purchase of a large 
district in North Carolma, which was called "Wa- 
chovia. The first colony proceeded thither under 
Nathaniel Seidel, in 1763, and, in following years, 
the settlements of Bethabara and Bethany were 
established. 

Spangenberg was. deeply interested on behalf of 
the mission among the Indians, and took care that 
it should be faithfiiUy served, not only sending 
laboiu^rs for the purpose, but taking pleasure in 
frequently visiting them himself. A painfiil trial 
to him and the whole church was the attack made 
by hostile Indians on the missionary station at 
Gnadenhiitten, on the Mahony, in November, 1755, 
on which occasion thirteen brethren and Sisters 
were massacred. 

In Germany, the congregation at Neusaltz was 
severely tried, the settlement being plundered and 
destroyed by the Eussians in the seven years' war* 
The other congregations in Silesia had to struggle 
with scarcity, and it would appear that* distresses 
of other kinds were experienced. 

The labours of the Brethren in Christendom and 
in heathen lands, were accompanied with blessing. 
The " Diaspora " was divided into three branches, 
namely, those in Germany, in French Switzerland, 
and in the North of Europe, especially in Livonia. 
The work in the latter country, after suffering 
many interruptionB, was at this time in a flourish- 
-K?^ condition. 
The endeavours of the BretTaiea, a^ ^^saa ^wa^ 
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to benefit the Abyssinian CbristiaxLS, are very in- 
teresting. The Brethren Hocker and Pilder made 
repeated attempts to penetrate into that country, 
but without success. 

Only a few remarks can be made concerning the 
missionary labours of the Brethren at this period. 
All the earlier missions were in a prosperous con- 
dition. In Ghreenland, where Johannes de "Watte- 
ville held a visitation in 1762, a new station 
called Lichtenfels, was established. In the Dan* 
ish West Indies, Frederick Martin, a missionary of 
apostolic spirit, died in the same year. At Pilger- 
hut, in Surinam, Solomon Schuman laboured among 
the Arawack Indians with much blessing. Several 
new efforts, and among them, missions to China and 
Persia, were obliged to be abandoned. But a new 
field of labour was successfully entered upon in 
the British "West Indies, — ^missions being com- 
menced in Jamaica, in 1754, and in Antigua in 
1766. 

Thus the Unity of the Brethren, having been 
brought safely through many a storm, was upon 
the whole in a flourishing state at the time when 
it was the will of the Lord to call to rest that ser- 
vant of His, who had been the means of effecting 
so much for the Church at large, and of awakening 
and building up in their most holy fiaith so many 
individual souls. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 



THE LAST TEAB OP COUNT ZINZENDOBr S LIFE. 

1759—1760. 

'' Remember them which have the rule over joa, who hare 
spoken unto yoa the word of Gtod : whose nuth follow." — 
Hbb. xiii. 7. 

The zeal with whicli the Count entered on his 
labours, dunng the early months of the year 1760, 
would almost seem to indicate that he had a pre- 
sentiment of his approaching dissolution. He took 
especial pains to impart to his fellow-labourers, in 
fipequent conferences with them, his ideas concern- 
ing the nature of a living congregation of JesuB» 
and the right way of ministering to it. , 

At the same time, he continued his labours 
among the members of the congregation at Herm- 
hut, individuaUy, and had the satis&.ction to per- 
ceive that, in the majority, there were unmistake- 
able tokens of the gracious work of the Holy Spirit. 
"While engaged in this duty, he was continually 
led to the consideration of lumself ; as he expressed 
it, " "When we converse with our Brethren and 
Sisters, we are led back to ourselves, according to 
the apostolic direction, * considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.' " (G-al. vi. 1.) 

He looked back on the way by which the Lord 

had led him and the congregation of the Brethren, 

with heartfelt gratitude, and actually entertained 

^Iie idea of ceiebrating a special reason of thanks- 

S^ving, when the Lord was pleaaed uivex^o^Xfe^^ \.^i 
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call him to lumself. . Had he lived to carry out 
this idea, his intention was to recount in a connected 
form the wonders of the Lord's goodness. 

His last labour was the selecting of the daily 
texts for the year 1761. On the 4th of May, he 
took part in the celebration of the Single Sisters' 
festival. The next day, he was attacked by a 
severe cold, with feverish and inflammatory symp- 
toms, but was cheerM in mind, and q^xdte resigned 
to the will of the Lord. On the 9th, it was evident 
that his end drew near. He said to his son-in-law, 
De WatteviUe, "My dear Johannes, I am now 
about to go to our Saviour. 1 am ready. I am 
quite resigned to my Lord's will^ and He is satis- 
fied with me. As it is not His will to make use of 
me here any longer, I am quite willing to go to 
Him ; there is nothing in the way." 

He expired while his son-in-law was pronoundne^ 
the Old Testament blessing, (Numb. vi. 24 — ^26.) 
afber commending his departing spirit to the Lord 
in prayer. Thus passed away ** the disciple," to 
be ever with that Lord, whom he had loved so 
tenderly and served with so much faithfulness. 
His funeral, which was numerously attended, took 
place on the 16th of May. 

Only a few days afterwards, his second wife, 
who had been long in delicate health, finished her 
course with joy, after a fiadthfiil service of thirty 
years. 

The " House of Disciples " was now broken up, 
its members receiving various employments. 

The future was anticipated with anxiety. Some 
looked to Johannes de WatteviUe, a& laa^As^ '^'^^^ 
next the Count ; but geixeTaXW waA-mot^ e«rt<a«i^'» 
the ejre of feith looked stitt ^^\iet, \« ^^^ns^^^ 
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Head of His Cliurcli, and to Him the future wa» 
entrusted with believing confidence. 

This is not the place for a minute delineation 
of the character of Count Zinzendorf. Certain it 
is, that he was by no means a man without faults, 
but a sinner, who needed, as much as any of his 
Brethren, to be daily washed from his sins, in the 
blood of the Lamb. But it is equally certain, that 
he was a distinguished man of God, who was filled, 
his whole life long, with ardent love to his Saviour, 
and who therefore brought forth abiding fruit to 
His honour and glory. He bore fruit in that 
Church, which owed to him, under Qt)d, its renewal 
and preservation, — in the Christian Church at 
large, in which he stood forth, as a faithfiil guar- 
dian of the doctrine of redemption through the 
blood of Jesus Christ, — and among the heathen, of 
whom he was the means of bringing many to the 
knowledge of the salvation that is in Christ Jesus. 
His memory is preserved among us by his awakening 
discourses and writings, and especially by his nu- 
merous Hymns ; of the latter ]N os. 326, 326, and 
497 in the English Hymn-Book are worthy of 
special notice. 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

PBOM 1760 TO 1764. PIBST STKOD ON THE CON- 
STITUTION^ OP THE ITNITT, AT MABIENBOBN, 1764. 

'* I will not leaye yon comfortless (orphans)." 

John xiy. 18. 

It was with peculiar feelings that the principal 
labourers of the Church met in conference on 
the 30th of May, 1760, without the presence of 
him, who had mtherto been made use of by the 
Lord as their leader. They were convinced that 
it was now their task to regulate and establish 
the work which had been commenced by the 
Count's instrumentality. This was not an easy 
duty ; and they were led more than ever to cease 
from man, and to look to the Lord. 

As soon as the labourers of oth^ congregations, 
who had come to the funeral of the Count, had left 
Hermhut, a board was formed, consisting of six 
Brethren, five of whom belonged to " the Direc- 
torv." 

In 1761, Johannes de Watteville performed a 
visitation in all the congregations on the Continent 
of Europe, and in the British Isles. This, with 
other drcumstances, resulted in his assuming a 
more prominent position than many approved. 
Kober, among the rest, expressed himseli to this 
effect in a memorial.* lliere was a disposition on all 

♦ In this memorial, Kober insisted thalTio vaSa^f^^^^.^sKs^^ 
inherit the influence of Connt ZmMSieLOTi, «ad. ^«X '^'*'^^^''^;^ 
familjr bad no right to assmae any -^^^x \ \s\x\. ^^^'^^rctf^-— 
tJon of affaire in the Unity beVonft^A Xo ^ G^eoss^^ ^^ 
iSee Crifffer, Vol. iu. p. 4. 
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Bides to avert disturbance ; hence, differences were 
soon reconciled, and a board consisting of nine Bre- 
tliren was elected, to take tbe direction of affairs, 
until the next Synod. This board is known by the 
appellation of the " Select Conference." Its mem- 
bers were Johannes and Frederick de Watteville, 
Leonard Dober, Henry XXVIII Count Senss, 
Gfrasman, David Nitschman the Syndic, Kober, 
Weiss, and Layritz. 

These Brethren held conferences in preparation 
for the Synod, the assembling of which was retarded 
by the Seven Tears' war. In 1762, Spangenberg 
returned from Pennsylvania to Herrnhut, and took 
part in the deliberations of the Conference. 

An imderstanding having been arrived at (m 
various points, these jconferences were closed in 
February, 1763. The hearts of those who had taken 
part in them were filled with thankfulness, for the 
Lord had not lefb his servants comfortless, but had 
united them in love, though their opinions differed 
widely. "With a feeling of cordial brotherly love 
they mutually embraced each other, fuU of confi* 
dence that the Lord would crown their labours with 
success. 

In the same year, the war, in which many con- 
gregations had experienced the gracious protecting 
care of Qt)d, was, to the great joy of all, brought 
to a conclusion. This afforded scope for more ex- 
tended usefulness on the part of the members of 
the presiding Conference, m the pursuit of which 
they simply followed the leading of the Lord. 

As early as 1762, the Brethren had been invited 

^o settle m the Eussian Empire, and in 1764 an 

fikase was issued by the Empreaa C«di\i<ercaa^ ^<3^- 
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ing them to enter her dominions, and conceding td 
them fiill religions liberty. 

In 1763, negotiations were renewed with the 
Prussian GK)vemment, in consequence of which the 
latter repeated its assurances of protection, and 
formally acknowledged the presiding Conference as 
*^ the I&rectory of the Unity of the Brethren." 

These transactions ushered in the time appointed 
for the Synod, which assembled at Marienbom, in 
July, 1764. As soon as the superintending Con- 
ference had communicated an account of their pro- 
ceedings, important deUberations commenced, on 
the constitution of the Unity, as well as on its 
financial condition. The examination of the latter 
afforded results in all respects discouraging, the 
debts being very considerable. 

In the course of the deliberations, the conviction 
became increasingly strong among the members of 
the Synod, that the Lord had something to say to 
them of a special character. A committee was 
therefore appointed, from the expressions of opinion 
and conviction of whose members, twelve concise 
declarations were chosen with the approbation of 
the Lord by the lot. They made a deep and lasting 
impression. In these words, the labourers were re- 
buked, for seeking their own, and striving too much 
to carry out their own ideas in the Unity and the 
congregations ; for their worldly-mindedness, and 
pursuit of riches and temporal prosperity. Public 
discussions were held on each of these subjects. 
These days were truly hallowed seasons for the 
Synod. 

After this, the deliberations of tloft %ycka^ ^^>ai!<^ 
he continued in a cheerful «ra\\.. ^^?aa -<^xvx^^>^"^ 
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deciBions were : — That the Brethren's Church is H 
Unity; that this Unity is represented by the Gene- 
ral Spmod ; and that " the Directory " (or presiding 
Conrorence) acts in the name of the Synods, and is 
responsible to them. The latter board took the 
pla<;e of the " Directorial College " and " Select 
Conference," and consisted of the following mem- 
bers : — Johannes de WatteviQe, Spangenberg, Leo- 
nard Dober, Frederick de Wattevifle, David Nitsch- 
man, Waiblinger, Bohler, Qregor, and Wenceslaua 
Neisser. 

In addition to this directing board, two others 
were appointed, which were called respectively, 
"the Board of Syndics " and of " Wardens." The 
former was intended to take charge of business 
relating to civil matters and transactions with, 
governments, while the management of the finances 
was entrusted to the latter. 

It was also resolved, that the Unity should take 
upon itself all the debts which had been contracted 
in the name of Count Zinzendorf^ but in reality on 
behalf of the Church, and for the extension of the 
kingdom of Gx)d ; and that it should at the same 
time assimie the proprietorship of the manors hi* 
therto belonging to the Zinzendorf &miLy. But as the 
income of these estates did not nearly cover the 
expenses, it was decided, that the requisite means 
should be raised by the free-will contributions of the 
members of the Church. 

It was further determined, that the direction of 

affairs in the individual congregations should be 

committed to the respective "Elders' Conferences," 

which were to bie responsible to the directing board, 

aa<f- besides which, the " Coiigt^^a^iv^OTL-Ciwai^cs^' 

''ere to take charge of matters oi a\ocak\.Tia^Ka» 
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Thus steps were taken at this important Synod 
towards a constitution, such as Coumt Zinzendorf 
had had in view duriag the last years of his life. 
It could not have attained to such completeness 
during his life ; but when the Lord had called him 
away, the Church required such a system for its 
future guidance and prosperity. 

On the 28th of August, the members of the 
Synod signed a document by which the necessary 
powers were conferred on the " Directory," and the 
proceedings were closed with the celebration of the 
Lord's supper. 



CHAPTEE XXTHT. 

SECOND SYNOD ON THE CONSTITUTION OP THE 

TNITT. 

*< Prove all things; hold fast that which is good." 

1 Thbss. y. 21. 

ExPEBiENOE alone could shew, whether the Consti- 
tution of 1764 would prove suited to the wants of 
the Church or not ; and such eicperience was not 
long in coming. 

Let us, however, first cast a glance at the history 
of the congregations. 

Li 1765, agreeably to a decision of the Synod, 
the building of Sarepta in the government of Sa- 
ratov, in Eussia, was commenced by a colony from 
the German congregations. Tk'a ^xivsiRv^^ ^-^^^ 
in view were, to be uaefoV to tVe^ ^''^^^'^'^^;^^^ 
wander over the vast p\am» oi >3a»Jt ^^=^ ^ 
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globe, and to make inquiries regarding a portion of 
the ancient church of the Bretluren, wiich was tra- 
ditionallj reported to have been driven into the 
recesses of the Caucasus. The latter of these pro- 
jects proved abortive, and the former met with but 
partial success. John Nitschman the younger pre- 
sided over the small congregation, and successmlly 
endeavoured to imbue its members with a good and 
courageous spirit. 

In the Gherman congregations the decisions of 
the Synod at first appeared to exercise a beneficial 
influence ; but, ere long, financial embarrassments 
called forth anxiety and even mistrust. 

In 1766, the congregations in Silesia lost their 
patron, Ernest Julius von Seidlitz, just as he had 
concluded the purchase of a site for the new settle- 
ment, Gnadenfeld. At this place the first inhabi- 
tants settled in 1767. 

In the same year the nimiber of Saxon settle- 
ments was increased by the addition of that at 
Gnadau, near Barby. 

The congregations in the British Isles were pros- 
perous. Their number was increased by the addi- 
tion of the town-congregations of Haverfordwest, 
Bath, and Ayr, the latter being the only congrega- 
tion of the Brethren in Scotland, in Ii^land, 
Gracehill, the first settlement, was established in 
1766, and Ghracefield, the second, in 1767. In that 
country, John Toltschig served with faithfulness for. 
a long period, till his death in 1763. 

Besides these congregations there were societies 

in many places, and itinerant preaching of the 

O-ospel was frequent and successful. Upon the 

whole, much, attachment to tTo-eCmt^ o^^iJafe^it^ikv. 

^^n and ita retaliations was macaie^^^AL. ^^tj^^jcmljvj. 
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La Trobe superintended the administration of affairs 
as " Provincial Helper." 

An interesting event at tliis period was the re- 
newal of the Brethren's " Socie^ for the Further- 
ance of the Gk)speL"* It was met commenced in 
1741, and had for its object the assistance of the 
numerous companies of 'Brethren and Sisters, who 
passed through London on their way to missionary- 
stations in various parts of the world. After a 
partial suspension, it was renewed on the 23rd of 
September, 1768. 

The American congregations deeply felt the loss 
of Spangenberg's services, he having returned to 
Europe in 1762. Two years later, Peter Bohler 
also returned to Europe. The direction of affairs 
in Pennsylvania was entrusted to Matthew Hehl 
and Nathaniel Seidel, and in North Carolina to 
Frederick von Marschall. In the latter province, 
the settlement of Salem was founded in 1766. In 
this part of the raovince a spirit of simplicity pre- 
vailed, while in Pennsylvania the influence of the 
disputes with the mother coimtry, which then com- 
menced, was painfully felt. 

The Directory endeavoured to superintend this 
extensive field, together with the missions and the 
Diaspora, to the best of their ability. Nor did the 
members of that board omit to visit the different 

* It may be well here to direct attention to the distinction be- 
tween the above-named Society and the London Association in 
Aid of the Missions of the Brethren. The fonner consists exclu- 
siyely of members and ministers of the Unitj, while the latter is 
composed of Christian friends of other religious denominations. 
Both assist the missions of the Brethren^ witho^kt vck\isif!ss6^<^ 
in their administration. The tem^TtX Oc^as^^ Q^ ^^^^^sas^ss^^ 
in Labrador baa been nndertsikeiiYsy VSoa^^'w^'cs ^fls.VTs»s»R»-* 
drer since the establishment o£ ttsafc nuflfi^sai *\sv Vll^ 
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portionB of the Unity. In ITGG, one of their num- 
ber, Leonard Dober, the first missionary and the 
last General Elder of the Brethren's Church, was 
removed by death. 

The more onerous the duties of the superiatending 
Brethren were, the more evident did it become to 
them that the arrangements made in 1764 were 
subject to many imperfections. These were pecu- 
liarly prominent in the relation of the Directory to 
the other two Colleges, which had not been dis- 
tinctly defined. 

This circumstance, and still more the unsatis&c- 
tory results of the efforts of the Wardens' College 
to raise the necessary funds, rendered another 
Gheneral Synod desirable. Closely connected with 
these difficulties was a spirit of dissatisfiiction in 
the congregations, which were worn out with the 
constant demands for contributions. There was. 
therefore no want of subjects for the consideration 
of the Synod, which was opened on the Ist of July, 
1769, atMarienbom. 

At this Synod, as well as at the one which pre« 
ceded it, the Lord was pleased to bestow seasons of 
great solemnity. The reading of a letter addressed 
to the Synod by the venerable Frederick de Watte- 
viQe, who was at the time iQ at Hermhut, produced 
a blessed effect. But the principal seasons of refresh- 
ing stood in connection with the difficult delibera- 
tions on the state of the financial affairs of the Unity. 
From the beginning, Spangenberg insisted that it was 
needful to consider, as in the presence of the Lord, 
what hindered his blessing from resting on the tern- 

I)oral affairs of the Church, and this was acknow- 
edged to be mutual distrust. Much plain speaking 
ensued, and at length the Synod received^ as fit)n^ 
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tKe Lord, four admonitions. These assigned, as the 
principal causes of the prevailing difficulties, an im- 
proper desire of becoming great ; want of confidence 
m the Lord, and in one another ; and a tendency 
to dispose of the property of the members of the 
Church in an arbitrary manner. 

The decisions of the Synod in reference to the 
finances, aimed chiefly at a diminution of the ex- 
penditure. But it was likewise resolved that con- 
tributions should still be called for, and that a 
sinking-fund should be established. 

Li the place of the Directory and two Colleges, 
a Conference was appointed, consisting of three 
departments, distinct, and yet closely connected. 
The new board was caUed "the Unity's Elders' 
Conference," and its three departments, the " Over- 
seers'," " Helpers'," and " Deacons' Colleges." Of 
these the first was to represent the Unity in its ex- 
ternal relations ; the second had the charge of its in- 
ternal afiairs ; while to the third was entrusted the 
care of its temporal concerns. This Conference 
consisted of thirteen members, and had its seat first 
at Hennersdorf, and subsequently at Barby. 

At the beginning of the Synod, much was said 
on the subject of the lot. The Brethren were 
convinced at this time, as they had been before, 
that this was not the Lord's absolutely and exclu- 
sively necessary mode of governing His Church ; 
but they were equally assured, that He had actually 
directea them thus, with rich blessing, and in many 
important affairs. It was agreed on, that simple 
faith was necessary in the use of the lot. 

At" this Synod, a more independent oQ«it\fipc!L^s«i. 
the part of the separate cotLgre^\Aovi%^jc^^«^ c^^ 
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IJnity, was recognized, while a greater unity of ac-^ 
tion was infused into the superintending board 
itself. 

The Synod closed on the 17th of September. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THIBD SYNOD ON THE CONSTITUTION OP THE UNITY. 

1769—1776. 

« It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the^eshprofiteth nothing." 

John ri. 63. 

The preceding narrative has shewn that, subse- 
quently to the death of Count Zinzendorf, there 
was no lack of well-meant efforts to place the con- 
stitution of the Unity on a firm basis. 

It was incumbent on the newly-formed " Elders' 
Conference of the Unity," to carry into effect the 
determination of the Synod, that the general ex- 
penses should be diminished. But this was not an 
easy task. Various plans were proposed for the 
complete removal of the existing embarrassments, 
but each one was attended with obstacles. Besides 
this, the congregations were disinclined to ftirther 
contributions, and manifested a disposition to want 
of confidence. 

While oppressed by these cares, the presiding 

Conference left Hennersdorf in 1771, and removed 

to Barby, where it continued thirteen years. 

Scarcely nad the Brethren reached their new abode, 

and resolved on some decisive measure, when in- 

tielligence amVed of a beaTj 'geevm»i^\o^^^2sawM^ 
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the unfaitliftLbess of one of the congregation- 
labourers at Neuwied. This extremity of distres^^ 
however, proved the commencement of relief, as a 
spirit of hberality was thereby aroused among the 
people at large. This was doubtless of God, who 
thus made way for new spiritual blessings to the 
Church. 

The influence of a new and better state of feel- 
ing was especially perceived at Hermhut, on occa- 
sion of the jubilee celebration of the commencement 
of the congregation, on the - I7th of June, 1772. 
Shortly afterwards, a letter was communicated to 
the congregation, signed by twenty Sisters, who 
called for renewed contributions, — themselves set- 
ting the example, by giving money and Jewellery. 
Some Brethren also wrote to a similar efi^ct. Thus 
a sinking-fund was begun, which subsequently 
proved very successful. Some inhabitants of 
Hermhut who manifested an imbrotherly and even 
hostile disposition, were required to leave the set- 
tlement. 

"With the prevalence of a better spirit, renewed 
courage was felt, and the Brethren who had the 
charge of the temporal affairs of the XJnily, were 
favoured with evident tokens of the Lord s help. 
Lindsey House, near London, and Heerendyk m 
Holland were disposed of^ and, in 1773, a more, 
prosperous financial period began. 

Thus ended the second *^ siftdng-time." At the 
first period, known by this name, there prevailed 
an almost fanatical exaltation of feeling, a reckless- 
ness in matters of business approaching to frivolity, 
and a degree of almost childish veneration for th& 
leading men in the congre^abttjaii^'v\cL<25i ^^o^^sasiR^ 
bliadoeBB towards their erroTS. 
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In this latter period, on the contrary, a calcnlat-; 
ing and selfish spirit, and feelings of distrust and 
even of animosity against the ministers, gained 
entrance into the hearts of many Brethren and 
Sisters. Both these trials were really, under the 
Lord's blessing, beneficial to the Church. The 
result of the circumstances which marked the pe- 
riod now under review was, that love and harmony 
prevailed among the directing Brethren, and con- 
fidence and readiness to aid among the congrega- 
tions. 

Of the history of the various congregations we 
may mention the following : 

In 1773, the settlement of Christiansfeld, in the 
province of Sleswick in Denmark was founded, and 
speedily became the centre of a diaspora- work in 
the neighbouring district. 

In 1774, the congregation at Sarepta had to 
undergo great hardships, being forced to flee from 
the settlement, which was then plundered by the 
rebellious Don Cossacks. 

This disaster eventually led to a twofold blessing. 
First, to the much-tried congregation itself, whose 
members were drawn into closer union with each 
other, by their common chastisement and deliver- 
ance, and secondly to the other congregations, in 
which the spirit of sympathizing brotherly love 
was anew quickened and called into exercise. 

The Unity's Elders' Conference maintained in- 
tercourse with the congregations in England and 
America by visitations. Li the former coimtry, 
Bishop Gambold, who had laboured for a long 
penoa, with distinguished blessing, departed this 
life in 1771, He was foWoYfe^ m\.o ^\feTv:^"^,m 
2T74, by Bishop Peter Bohlex, ^^oa^ \«»«^:\ma«^ ^1 
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Jesus had, at an early date, been much blessed in 
this country. He had subsequently held office 
here, and was in England on a visitation at the 
period of his decease. He departed this life in Lon- 
don, April 27th, 1774, and his remains were interred 
in the burial-ground at Chelsea. 

Although even at this period, differences of opi- 
nion were evident in the two European Provinces 
of the Unity, they were closely united in the bond 
of cordial brotherly love, which was much strength- 
ened by the employment of some Gherman Bre- 
thren in England^ and the education of some young 
English Brethren in the theological institution on 
the Continent. 

In America, where the landed property belong- 
ing to the TJnity required regulating, a visitation 
was held by the Bretta:«n Gregor and Loretz. In 
general, they remarked a prevailing spirit of attach- 
ment to the Unity, and readiness to assist in bear-^ 
ing its burdens. New congregations were founded 
at Hope, in New Jersey, and at Eriedberg and 
Friedland in North Carolina. In 1772, David 
Nitschman, the first Bishop of the Renewed Church, 
died at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. 

At this period, a considerable change took place 
in the relation of the Brethren to other Protestant 
Churches. They cultivated intercourse with pious 
ministers and other influential persons, and in this 
way obtained frequent opportunities for testifying 
of the grace of God in Cnrist Jesus. 

In Europe, a closer intimacy with other Churches, 
was promoted by the books published by the Bre- 
thren at this time. Crantz, who nr^^ ^ikt^b^^Ss?^ 
known hy his history of ttxe ia\a«vftTi\xx^"E«"5ss5s^^ 
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was commissioned in 1771 to write a history of the 
Church. Not long afterwards appeared Spangen- 
berg's Life of Count Zinzendorf. In these works, 
as well as in others which were published about 
the same time, there are distinct evidences of the 
alteration in the mode of setting forth Christian 
doctrine, which had gradually taken place. Sub- 
sequently to the extravagances of the " sifting- 
time," the leading theologians among the Brethren 
had sought to bring about an approximation in this 
respect to other evangelical bodies. 

Their duty appeared to be at the same time 
to preserve the important doctrines, which the 
Count had apprehended in all their depth, and to 
effect the requisite alterations in the mode of 
expressing them. This proved difficult, and on 
this account, as well as some others, a Synod was 
called in 1775. It met at Barby on the 1st of 

The Sessions were opened with a feeling of deep 
gratitude on the part of all present, which expressea 
itself in fervent prayer and praise. It was the 
subject of rejoicing, tnat temporal matters occupied 
but little time on this occasion, the principal cir- 
cumstances of difficulty having been removed; 
therefore with so much the more calmness and at- 
tention could the consideration of the doctrine of 
the Church be entered upon. It . was agreed on 
unanimously, that the following four points should 
be particularly adhered to : 

1. The doctrine of the atoning sacrifice and satis- 
faction of Jesus for us ; and that the only source 
ofsanetidcation is in His merits. 
2. The doctrine of man's xBoiNet^^?)! ^«^^c«^rvJc^. 
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■ 8. The doctrine of the divimihj- of Jesus : arid- 
that all things were created by Him and for Him, 
and by Him all things consist. 

4. The doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and His 
gracious operations. 

It was idso recognized, as of the utmost import^ 
ance, as regards doctrine and practice, that the 
person of Jesus as God and man, should be placed 
in the centre. The idea of personal communion 
with the Saviour had bound Gkimbold and other 
English theologians, as well as Bisler and others 
of the Lutheran and Eeformed Churches of the 
Continent, to Count Zinzendorf and the Brethren. 
In this religion, they found all the differences that 
existed in the doctrines of their respective Churches 
disappear before the lively faitn enkindled in 
their hearts. 

It was further imanimously agreed, that the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures should be urgently in- 
sisted on, and that the young should be carefully 
instructed in the doctrines of the Christian faith, 
and be brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. 

In reference to the constitution of the individual 
congregations, it was settled that, in each a board 
of overseers, or " committee," should be elected by 
the " Congregation-council." 

"With regard to ecclesiastical offices, it was de- 
clared in consonance with existing sentiments, that 
the office of the Bishop had reference, not to the 
government of the Church, but to its service, " a 
Bishop being an elder appointed by the Synod to 
ordain ministers of the CTiurc\i." ^^ 

On this occasion, also, t\i© term " ^"^^"^^^^^ ^i^ 
came into general use to deeivscL«dc«> ^^^ ^"^ *^ 

T5 % 
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ministers between deacons and bishops. But thej 
were invested with no commission beyond thalb 
held by the deacons. 

In reference to temporal matters, the l^ynod, 
taught by experience, rendered the indiYidual con- 
gregations more directly responsible to the finan- 
cial department of the presidmg Conference of the 
Unity. 

This Synod, according to the testimony of those 
who were engaged at it, formed a pleasing conclu- 
sion to a season of discord. The work of establish- 
ing the Constitution of the Unity, which was begun 
in 1764, and had subsequently been developed 
under the preBsure of ^^tonces, was now,^ 
Gt)d's blessing, completed in such a manner as 
appeared suit^le to the requirements of the times. 

In all respects, the direction of the Lord was 
unmistakeably evident. He repeatedly led the 
Brethren to recognize their own utter insufficiency 
and sinfulness, and when they had penitently 
humbled themselves before Him, He looked upon 
them with favour, and bestowed a new measure of 
faith, of love, of sincerity, and of simplicity upon 
the Church and its miniisters. Thus the work 
could go on and prosper to the glory of His name. 
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CHAPTEB XXXV. 
FBOM 1775 TO 1789. 

*' Because thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also will 
keep thee from the hour of temptation.'^ — Rby. iii. 10. 

The Beparation of the United States of North 
America firom the mother country, and BtUl more, at 
a later period, the Beyolution in France, ushered 
in a period in the history of Europe, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was, that all existing insti- 
tutions were either called in question, or, at all 
events, subjected to a rigorous examination. Even 
previously to the political changes rrferred to, • 
bationalism, — a system in which human reason was 
supreme, — had begun to devastal^ the Protestant 
Churches of the Continent. This was a time of 
trial, during which the love and jButh of many 
were extinguished. 

The Church of the Brethren was not altogether 
unaffected by these influences. Yet she appeared 
to be speciauy destined to act as a depositary of 
the treasure of gospel-truth, and as a guardian of 
the word of the crcww, which was unintermptedly 
preached within her borders, and made known by 
ner instrumentality to thousands beyond her pale. 

In England, the state of things at this time was 
remarkably different, its peculiar characteristic 
bein^ the awakening of zeal for the spread of the 
kingdom of GknL The active Christian love that 
had, during a course of years, led to the diffusion 
of gospel-light through the le«X!^\i «cA\st«»^i5Qa. ^ 
the land, now took a wideT raaxigja, «jA\s^"??2^^ 
extend itself to the ignorant aa^ ^3aft ov^Te»»e^" 
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all parts of the world. Gllie Bretliren had already 
acted as pioneers in this work, ta the extent of 
their slender powers ; and the result was, that they 
were brought into closer and more frien^y com- 
munion with many friends of the cause of Cfarist. 

G[!he new Unity's Elders' Conference shewed 
great activity, especially in numerous yisitations. 
They also published seyeral works. Of these we 
may particularly mention Spangenberg's " Exposi* 
tion of Christian Doctrine.' This treatise, which 
appeared in 1778, met with much approbation, and 
was perused with edification by many, not only in 
the congregation, but beyond its limits. 

In the same year appeared the new Hymn-book 
of the Brethren, edited by Christian Gfregor. This 
collection, unchanged save by the addition of sup-* 
plements, is still used by the congregations in G«r- 
ilaany. It is likewise the soxirce from which a 
considerable portion of our English Hymns are 
derived. 

In 1778 also, Br. and Sr. de Watteville held a 
visitation in England, by which the bond of union 
between the provinces was strengthened anew. Erom 
the year 1765, Benjamin La Trobe superintended 
the British congregations, as provincial-helper. 
He exerted himself successftilly to cultivate com- 
munion with children of Gk)d of all denominations. 
Having superintended the arrangements connected 
with the establishment of the settlement of Eair- 
field, near Manchester, he was rather unexpectedly 
called to his rest, in November, 1786, after being 
peculiarly useful by his talent as a preacher, and 
hy bis faithful and judicious administration of the 
affairs of the province, ^i% ^eaX«&\. ^\., «xv\ 
the chief source of the inaueuc© \j\i\e!ti V^ ^^^x. 
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cised botK witliin and without the congregation 
was the £Etculty he possessed of reaching the hearts 
of those with whom he came in contact, whether 
in his public discourses^ or in his personal inter- 
course. 

Two lengthened visitations were performed in 
the American province, by J. F. Beichel and 
Johannes de Watteville. The duties of the former 
were peculiarly important and difficult, as his visit 
took place during the struggle with the mother- 
country, which broijght wi3i it many trials for 
the congregations. The Lord crowned the labours 
of both these Brethren with success, especially 
by enabling them to restore the good understand- 
ing between the elder and youngs members of 
the congregations, which had been disturbed by 
the war. The leading men in that province were 
Bishop Etwein and Frederick von Marschall. 

In 1784, the Elders' Conference of the Unity 
removed to Hermhut, and in 1788, to G-nadenfreu 
Visitations were held in the East and West Indies, 
and in 1785 and 1786, Spangenberg devoted much 
attention to the congregation at Hermhut. 

In 1782, Guaden^d received its constitution as 
a settlement. Its chapel was opened on the 12th 
of May. It had been hoped that this settlement 
would be useAil as a point of communication with 
the still existing remnants of the Ancient Church 
in Moravia. Several of their representatives were 
present at the opening of the chapel. Subsequently, 
the limited toleration of non-Eomanists, conceded 
by Joseph II. by which all Protestants were obliged 
to join either the Lutheran or Bfek^oTtcjeAu^S^jox^c^ 
prevented the cultivatioii o£ aarj n«c^ ^^^afc \si^Rst- 
eouree. 
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In I784y the congregation at Neiiwied on the 
E.hine, experienced a remarkable preservation on 
occasion of a fearful inundation of that river. 

In general it may be remarked, that peace and 
prosperity prevailed in the congregations at this 
time ; but there was also cause to complain of an 
increase of the love of money and luxurious living. 

During the period under review, several dis^ 
tinguished servants of the Lord departed this life, 
among whom we may especially m^ition ^Frederick 
de Watteville, a faithful friend and patron of the 
congregation at Hermhut from its earliest dj^s, — 
Abraham von Glersdorf, and John Frederick £!ober9 
both successful managers of the temporal affairs of 
the T7ni^, — and Johannes de Watteville> the son- 
in-law of Count Zinzendorf. 
^ The vacancies caused by these removals were 
peculiarly felt when a general Synod assembled at 
Hermhut in 1789. On this occasion it was found, 
that the financial circumstances of the Unity had 
considerably improved, and the work of missions 
had become so extensive, that a separate depart- 
ment for its superintendence was added to those: 
already composmg the Elders' Conference of the 
Unity. The days for the celebration, of the res- 
pective choir-festivals were finally settled,* and 
some limitations in the use of the lot were agreed 
upon. 

. * As some of these festivals had no direct reference to his- 
torical events, they were not previously celebrated on fixed 
days. The S^od appointed September 7th to be continued 
as the memonal-day for the married people, and those of the 
widowers, the widows, and the elder ^rls on August 31st, 
April 30tb, and June 4th respectively. TVefeaXi^^^acA^^^viv- 
£rJe Sisters on May 4th, and the Sing\ft ^TCkOas^o. ob. K'^^S^siti^. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE CONCLUDISrO YEABS OP THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTTJEY. 

1789—1800. 

" Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown." 

Rsv. iiL 11. 

An important occurrence at this period, was the 
departure of the venerable Bishop Spangenberg, 
which occurred in 1792 at Berthelsdorf, already 
the residence of the presiding Conference. At his 
advanced age, his departure could not be unexpected. 
Yet the intelligence diffused a general feeling of 
regret, in all parts of the Unity, which had not 
suffered such a loss since the death of Count Zin- 
zendorf. 

Spangenberg was distinguished for his firm faith, 
which sdways gained strength in difficult circum- 
stances, and for his self-forgetting love, unfeigned 
humility, and child-like simplicity. Subsequently 
to his removal, no single individual occupied so 
prominent a position in the service of the Church 
of the Brethren. 

Three Brethren may however be particularly 
mentioned, who at this period were usefully en- 
gaged in the service of the Unity. These were 
Jeremias Bisler, the author of several works of 

29th, have reference to the covenants entered into on those, 
days, in 1730, and 1741. The ChUdretfa feB.Mvs«\, oo.^^ v^'^ 
of August, commemorates the remaTV^aXAft «w«5fcft\»»5^«ssiss^'?» 

the children at Hermhut in 1727 « 
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importance, John Frederick Beichel, an actiye 
member of the presiding Conference, and ChriBtian 
Gregor, ^* the Asaph of the congregation," BucceBS- 
ful, eqiiallj as a hjmnologist, and a musical com- 
poser. 

The position of the superintending Brethren at 
this period was trying, and their duties were onerous. 
Calamities befell some of the congregations, — as that 
at Neuwied, which suffered severely during the 
warlike operations carried on in the neighbourhood 
in 1795 and 1796, — while the settlements at Qnaden- 
frei and Gnadenfeld were desolated by accidental 
conflagrations. 

Par worse than these external trials, was the 
spiritual deterioration which was perceptible in 
many parts. The influence of the spint of the 
times began to make itself felt. In some cases, a 
tendency to frivolous amusements and intemperance 
was manifested. Yet the Lord graciously pre- 
vented these evils from becoming general, and laid 
His blessing on the untiring efforts of the directing 
Brethren to stem their progress. 

In England, as we have already hinted, a very 
different state of things existed, — the prominent 
feature in this province being the more intimate 
acquaintance formed with Christians of different 
denominations, and the desire to take part in the 
various religious and philanthropic movements^ 
which then commenced. 

The attention of the religious public had been 

drawn to the Brethren, by their flourishing and 

useful boarding-schools, and yet more by their 

misaionaxj labours. The latter had become better 

known in consequence oi tea\imome»'\iQraft \Ai \^>x 

value ia the West IndxeB, m ^^^ co\j;»&fe oi >K>c^;aM^ 
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cLisCusBions which eventuallj led to the abolition of 
the slave trade. But this result w»b still more 
effectually promoted by the commencement in 1790, 
on the pM^ of the Society for the ITurtherance of 
the G-ospel, — of the pubfication of the Periodical 
Accounts relating to the Missions of the Brethren. 

In 1793, the first Sunday-schools in connection 
with a congregation of the Brethren, were opened 
at Fairfield, — an example which was speedily fol- 
lowed in other parts of the province. 

The year 1795 was marked by the departure of 
James Hutton, who was intimately connected with 
the first operations of the Brethren in this country. 
He was a man of great activity, and one who en- 
tered deeply into the character and vocation of the 
Church of the Brethren as a distinct household of 
faith. Has office ^ secretary of the Unity in its 
British province, was conferred on Christian Igna- 
tius La Trobe. 

Shortly afterwards, Br. Liebisch, a member of 
the Elders' Conference of the Unity performed a 
lengthened visitation in the British province. A 
Provincial Synod was held at Eulneck, whose trans- 
actions afforded proof of the desire of the Bre- 
thren to co-operate with their fellow-countrymen 
of other Christian denominations in labours for 
the extension of the kingdom of Q-od. It was ob- 
served at this period, that the changes in the manu- 
facturing system rendered it increasingly difficult 
for the members of the congregations to obtain a 
livelihood. / 

In America^ the congregations in the South 
flourished under the superinteudsiiCfe oi ^x<b^vs3cv<5«- 
von MarschaJl; while Etwem, ^e ^^^^^^^ ^"^^ 
those in Pennsylvania, liad to com^^^sjo:^ ^*^ \jofe "«^ 

o 
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difference manifeflted by many, and of their hrk 
for the things of this world. Subsequently to the 
independence of the United States, the Gennaa 
element which had previously preponderated in the 
congregations, began gradually to decline, thotg^ 
in many places, the use of the G^erman language 
in divine sen-ice, and the practice of many Gierman 
customs, long continued. 



CHAPTEE XXXVn. 

SKETCH OF THE LABOimS OF THE BBETHBIN PBOX 

1760 TO 1800. 

''The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard- 
seed . . . The kingdom of heaven is like nnto leayen."— 
Matt. xiii. 31, 33. 

The maintenance of lively activity in the Lord's 
work was ofpeculiar importance at a period, during 
which the Unity acquired a more dennite constita- 
tion. This alone prevented it from becoming a 
merely outward union, and preserved to it its spi« 
ritual life and character. 

To the two fields of labour originally occupied 
by our Church — those of Missions and Diaapora — 
was now added a third, that of educational effort 
This embraced boarding-schools and institutaoni 
for the education of the members />f the congre- 

The Srat boarding-Bc\ioo\ iot AStka ^^^:s^<cni ^ 
children not beloi^;mg to t\ie CSVlmi^V ^^ csp^nfiij^ 
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at Neuwied in 1756. This was soon followed by 
similar institutions on the Continent of Europe, in 
England aad Ireland, and in Pennsylyania. In 
1784, a high school for older pupils was commenced 
at Uhyst, and soon attained a state of great pros* 
perity, although the locality was unhejalthy. It 
was subsequently removed to Hennersdorf. G-ene- 
rally speaking, lul these institutions were flourish- 
ing. The mode of instruction, at first very imper- 
fect, was gradually improved, and the education 
rendered more liberal JBut the religious influence 
exerted was made the special means of gaining many 
a youthful heart for the Saviour, 

The beginning of the Unity's educational eflbrts, 
strictly speaking, is to be sought in the Wetteravian 
period of the renewed Church, during which, in 
addition to the Theological Seminary, which has 
been already mentioned, there were, at Marienbom 
and Hermhaag, schools for children of both sexes. 
The art of instruction was, however, quite in its 
infancy, and physical educalion was very imperfect. 
Affcer the abandonment of Hermhaag, these institu- 
tions were removed to Hennersdorf and Hermhut. 
In 1771, the Psedagogium or high-school was united 
with the boarding-school at KisW, under the super- 
intendence of Theodore Zembsch. 

The Theological Seminary was established at 
Barby in 1754, and derived much benefit from the 
residence of the Unity Elders' Conference at that 
place from 1771 to 1784. In this institution a theo- 
logical course of study was gradually more per- 
fectly developed. After the removal of the presid- 




dluwtion of tie students. Tixet©^«ja^&stf^ ^^''^^^^^ 
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disBatisfaction with the PiedagogiiunyOr preparatoiy 
institution. 

The Sjiiod of 1789 sought to remedy these evils, 
by remoying the Seminary to Msky and transferring 
the Psedagogium from the latter settlement toBarby. 
But the desired end was not gained, as, during 
the period from 1789 to 1800, the complaints of 
the mtrufiion into the seminary of a rationalistic 
and free-thinking spirit increased. The Pada- 
gogiiun at Barby meanwhile proceeded in a more 
satisfactory course, under the care of Charles you 
Forestier. 

In England, schools for the children of the Bre*^ 
thren and Sisters employed in the serrice of the 
congregations were estabushed at an early period. 
They were at first located in London, but were sub* 
sequently removed to Hatfield Broad Oak, in Essex. 
M, a later period, the boys' school was transferred 
to Buttermere, in Wiltshire, and that for girls to 
Mile End, near London ; and finally, both schools 
were established at Eulneck, in Yorkshire. 

At the commencement of the period under re* 
view, the Diaspora- work on the Continent of Europe 

Eroceeded in the same course as during the Count's 
fe« Subsequently, however, a great alteration 
took place in the relation of the Brethren to the 
Protestant Churches, and fiiendly intercourse suc- 
ceeded to mutual misunderstanding and estranges^ 
ment. 

This altered state of things exercised a beneficial 
influence on the work of the Diaspora, which con- 
sequently advanced considerably. In 1785, a Con- 
ference was held with the Bretluren engaged in this 
department of labour, of whom siicty-six were pre* 
sent. On this occasion, the principles on which 
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ihis important work was founded were thoroughly 
discussed. 

Upon the whole, towards the close of this period, 
whife a general tendency to infidelity was increas- 
ingly manifested, we perceive an inchnation on the 
part of the Brethren to retire from pubHcity, and to 
confine themselves to intercourse with each other, 
and with individuals who stood in more or less close 
connection with the congregation. 

This doubtless took place to an injurious extent ; 
and instead of volunteering their aid, our Brethren 
fell into the habit of waiting for the solicitations of 
others to join them in any movement that was set 
on foot for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 
Nevertheless, the Brethren's Church was, at this 
dark period, a means of imparting light and comfort 
to many souls, and afforded a spiritual refuge to not 
a few. 

But if the Brethren enjoyed the privilege of being 
a good salt at home, this was yet more the case in 
the field of missionary exertion which the Lord 
had marked out for them. A few brief remarks on 
this subject must suffice. 

In Greenland, a third settlement, that of lach- 
tenau, was added to the two already existing. A 
pestilence in 1782 carried off the major part of the 
believing Greenlanders, and a decree was issued 
by the Danish government, to the effect that the 
Greenlanders should not live near the missionary 
stations, under the constant oversight of the mis- 
sionaries, but should be scattered along the coast, 
at the stations for fishing and hunting. Yet not- 
withstanding all these aG^ei^ cVccvsaas^'csisa^^^^iosa. 
miBsion was in a prosperouB cou'&c^o"^\fiW'«.^^*^C'^ 
close of the century. 
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After four exploratory voyages to the ooaet of 
Labrador, Nain, the first missionary station, was 
established in that inclement region in 1771. Tbe 
support of this mission was from the commence, 
ment undertaken by the London Society for the 
Furtherance of the Gh>spel; and from the year 
1770 the mission has been annually visited by a 
vessel fitted out by that Society. The setUementi 
of Okak and Hopedale were established in the yean 
1776 and 1782 respectively. In this oouoitry, as 
previously in Gh^eenhuid, the missionariee had to en- 
counter many trials of faith and patience. Thirty- 
four years elapsed, amid much harcbhip, during which 
instances of conversion were but few ; and it was 
not imtil 1804i that they were privileged to see a 
general awakening amopg the £^[uimaux. 

In reference to the missions among the T-nfJiVTipf of 
North America, the dispensations of the Lord ap-. 
pear peculiarly mysterious. Again and again v^ere 
the settlements destroyed, and the congregations 
broken up, so that the Brethren and Sisters engaged 
in the work were almost constantly constrained to 
lead a wandering life. David Zeisberger, %e 
'* apostle of the Indians," who labomred among 1Mb 
race with imremittrog perseverance from 1745 till 
1808, shared the trials of his Indian Brethren and 
Sisters. The American war of independence almost 
ruined the mission. In 1781, the Delaware congre- 
gation was attacked by the Hurons, at the instance 
of the EngUsh, and forced to remove ; and in the 
following year ninety-six Indian Brethren and 
Sisters were murdered by a party of armed Ame* 
Ticaiis. The mission never quite recovered from the 
etfk?^ of this heavy calaanity. A&ec\oTi%-«sB&DKs«^ 
wanderings, the poor peraecsviAKA liAaro«» ^anSi. 
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at length obtamed a resting-place at Fairfield, in 
Canada West. 

The mission in the Danish West Indies was se- 
verely tried by violent hurricanes, drought, and 
famine. Yet the work of the Lord proceeded 
without interruption. Bishop Martin Mack supers 
intended the mission at this time. 

The state of the various missions in the British 
"West Indies was very encoura^g. The reports 
give manifest tokens of the existence of spiritual 
Ufe in the congregations. The labours of Frederick 
Schlegel were much blessed in Jamaica, and still 
more so those of Peter Brown in Antigua. 

In Surinam, on the South American Continent, 
a threefold missionary work was carried on: among 
the Arawack Indians, the free negroes in the inte- 
rior, and the slave population of the colony. The 
unhealthy climate, hostile attacks on the part of 
the bush negroes, and, finally, the injudicious con- 
duct of a leading missionary, led to the gradual 
abandonment of the Indian mission. In 1808, 
the last station, " Hope," was destroyed by fire ; 
and shortly after, the majority of the few remain- 
ing baptized Indians were carried off by an epi- 
demic. Thus ended the labours of the Brethren 
among the Indians of South America^ after a dura- 
tion of seventy years. Meanwhile, a new field of 
labour was entered upon, amon^ the numerous 
negro slaves of the colony, particularly in and near 
its capital, Paramaribo. The first convert from 
among this race was baptized in 1776. Access waa 
obtained to many of the estates only within the 
last thirty, years. The third ^^OTtAssti oSL ^^^e^ ^^s$«- 
in thiB region was that "wToicia. T^aa casMiS^^s^ «5a^os^ 
the jfree negroes in the BudcL coA3cafer3,^'««»*=^ '^'^'' 
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ceedingly insalubriaus for EoropeaDS. The first 
missionaries (of these Dahne may be particularly 
mentioned) were sent among these people in 1765. 
In the year 1792, the Brethren recwved permission 
to recommence the mission in South Africa, which 
had been abandoned in 1744, in consequence of the 
opposition of the Dutch government. In 179d,8eYen 
Hottentots were baptized, but the mission was not 
favoured with undisturbed progress until afber the 
colony had been brought under British sovereignty. 
During this period, several missionary under- 
takings were abandoned. In 1760 a mission had 
been commenced, at the request of the Danish 
Asiatic Company, at Tranquebar, on the eastern 
coast of Hindustan, and a small settlement was 
formed, which was known by the name of " The 
Brethren's Gtirden." Prom this, as a centre, at- 
tempts were made to carry on operations in the 
Nicobar Islands, but with little success, most of 
the Brethren employed being called into eternity 
after enduring much suffering. In neither of these 
fields did the labours of the Brethren produce satis- 
factory results, on which account the missions were 
abandoned — the last missionaries returning to 
Europe in 1803. The same ill success attended 
the efforts of the Brethren at Serampore and Patna 
in Bengal. 

In Guinea, not only were the efforts of the mu- 
latto Br. Protten imsuccessfiil, but likewise those 
which were repeated in 1768 and 1770. The Brethrtoi 
who were sent out sank one after the other, under 
the effects of the deadly climate, and the eventual 
result was, that the tJnity'^ "EX-dstW Goi\ference 

resolved to make no fiirftier eSot^ \xi\Jck»X.^«!^»^ 

the world. 
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The repeated attempts to enter Abyssinia like^ 
wise proved unsuccessM. In 1769, tne Brethren 
Hocker and Danke went to Cairo, from which 
place, as a centre, efforts were made for the benefit 
of the Copts, the ancient native Christians of 
Egypt, which, though attended with many difficul- 
ties, were not altogether without success. The work 
was subsequently continued by Hocker, Antes, and 
others, until the Synod of 1782 came to the reso- 
lution to abandon the mission, and to recall the Bre^ 
thren engaged in it. 



CHAPTEE XXXVin. 

fiBIEF SKETCH 01* THE HISTOBY OF THE BBBTHBEN 
FBOM THE C0MMEK0E3O37T OF THE mDEnETXENTH 
CENTUBT TO 1867. 

'' Behold the Lord's hand is not shortened that it cannot 
save." — JsAiAB. lix. 1. 

It would be impossible, in a work of this kind, 
to give a fall and detailed account of the history 
of the Brethren for the last sixty years ; we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to a brief narration of 
the chief events concerning the Unity in general, 
notice the main points of interest in the various 
provinces, glance at the missionary work, and con- 
clude with some remarks on the results of the 
Synod of 1867. 

During the troubled period of the first fifteen 
years of this century, the BretlxcenoL^^Ty^^^i^'Baaass^ 
unaffected by the importajit e^«iA» ^«»!®s^% '^^sn. ^^^a* 
world Around them. BesiflieB tVe^ ^^'ssJt^^ ^^ ^^ 
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amountof individual distress occasioned by the iriab 
and burdens of a protracted war, many of the settle* 
montsontheContment suffered severeljintheoourBe 
of military operations. The result was considerable 
financial embarrassment, especially as regarded the 
Mission funds. Much sympathy was excited in 
England by this state of thmgs, not alone in the 
congregations of the Brethren, but likewise among 
our felfow Christians of other denominations. One 
manifestation of this feeling was the establishment 
in 1817 of " the London Association in Aid of the 
Moravian Missions" by Christians, who were not 
members of the Church of the Brethren. The ob- 
ject of this Association was, to awaken and maintain, 
among British Christians, an interest on behalf of 
the extensive missionary work carried on by the 
Brethren, without in any way interfering with its 
management. In this generous purpose, by the 
Lord's blessing the association . has been eminently 
successful, 

Another result of the war which raged during 
the early part of the present century, was a degree 
of isolation between the provinces of the Unity. 
Intercourse, whether personal or epistolary, was 
rendered difficult ; more extensive powers were of 
necessity entrusted to the respective provincial 
authorities; and those diversities of thought and 
practice, grounded on circiunstances of a local or 
national diaracter, which had always existed, but 
the influence of which had been neutralized by a 
closer imion and more constant interchange of 
opinion, now became more prominent. 

Hence, while the Synod of 1801, bore the cha» 
rooter o/ strict adherence to NsiViait «\i«8A:f ^dsJwAl.^ 
that of 1818 was marked \>7 ^ ^wAswi. ^tq^^sw^ 
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corresponding witk the requirements of the times 
and the providential indications of the Lord's will. 
The governing principle at this, and the following 
Synods, appears to nave been, that alteration in 
less important matters, was consistent with ad- 
herence to that which is essential. 

At the Synods of 1836 and 1848, the same dispo- 
sition was manifested, while proposals for innova- 
tion, which appeared premature, or opposed to the 
spirit of the unity, were resisted. 

One important subject of deliberation at ihe first 
three of these Svnods, was the financial condition 
of the Unity, which, principally in consequence of 
the war, was a very discouraging one. Various 
remedial measures were adopted, especially the 
establishment of a liquidation fund, which ere long 
proved exceedingly serviceable. 

In Germany, the settlement of Konigsfeld was 
commenced in 1807, while that at Barby was 
abandoned in 1809, the lease having expired. 

In 1808, the PsBdagogium removed from Barby 
to Nisky, and in 1818, the Theological Seminary 
was transferred to Gnadenfeld. At the commence- 
ment of this period, the prevailing spirit in those 
institutions was far from satis&ctory. But even- 
tually a great improvement took place. This may 
especially be traced to the spiritual awakening 
which occurred in the P»dagogium in 1841 just at 
the period when the centenary memorial of the 
13th of November was celebrated. The beneficial 
results of this movement were also felt in the 
Seminary, which in 1854 celebrated the centenary 
of its establishment. 

In England and America, ASmA^^^»^ VmSc^- 
^oiw were Jikewise eafciWiBbftaL- i^X^dOo. w^«>ias?^^ 

1 
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their historj has been marked by chttnges, and 
even bj occasional snspenBion. Yet the blessiiig 
of the Lord has not been withheld, and in bou 
establishments various useftd and honoured ser* 
vants of the church received their training. 

The Theological Institution for the British Fro^ 
vince is at Fimieck, in Yorkshire ; while that for 
the American Province hafi at present its seat at 
Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. 

In the field of missionary enterprise^ much had 
been changed, previously to the commencement of 
the period imder review, and the alterations 
proceeded continuously, though gradually. The 
Brethren no longer stood alone m th^ labours 
among the heathen. Other Christian communities 
engaged in the conflict with the kingdom of dark* 
ness. Yet the peculiar characteristics of the 
Brethren's Missions remained unaltered. Their 
endeavours continued to be principally directed to 
the conversion of individual souls, and to the for* 
mation of congregations of believers from among 
the heathen. 

At the centenary celebration of the commence- 
ment of the missionary work, (August 21st, 1832,) 
there was found abundant reason for joy and 
thankJ^ihiess, on accoimt of the rich blessing which 
the Lord had laid on the feeble efforts of the 
Church of the Brethren. 

Subsequently to this epoch, important changes 
rapidly succeeded each other. 

In Surinam, a period of depression was followed 
by the removal of hindrances, and the consequent 
opening of niunerous doors for the preaching of the 
gospel among the still enslaved TpoYvi\».NAQna.. 
J^ the Danish West InSi^a, ^V^ ^css«rKmKD.\. 
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formed a plan for the education of tbe cliildren, 
the direction and execution of whicli was entrusted 
to the missionaries. The first school-house was 
opened near the grave of TVederick Martin. In 
1848, the slaves were emancipated. 

The year 1838 had already witnessed the com- 
plete emancipation of the black and coloured popu^ 
lation of the British West Indies. This event 
opened the way for the resiunption of those 
educational efforts which characterized the labours 
of the Brethren at their commencement, but had 
long been almost entirely suspended in conse^ 
quence of the existence of slavery* A great 
ext^OLsion of the work took place in many of the 
Islands, and especially in Jamaica. Along with 
the other communities inhabiting these Islands, our 
congre^tions also entered upon a state of transi- 
tion. They exhibited many features of similarity 
to settled Christian Churcnes at home, combined 
with others traceable to the deeply rooted supersti^ 
tions and vices of heathenism. 

In South Africa the mission has been consider- 
ably extended, and now embraces several tribes 
besides the Hottentots, who were the first objects 
of Christian effort in that region. 

The Arctic missions contmue to be objects of 
especial interest to many Christians beyond the 
limits of our own Church, on account of the 
peculiar character of the regions where, and the 
races among which they are carried on. During 
a long succession of years, communication with 
Labrador has been maintained by a vessel dis- 
patched annuaUy from London^ asaji ^"2rfssss"c>5^ 
preserved in safety amii iSaib ^iasa^^^w. ^S. ^ct^:i««. 
navigation. 
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The Synod of 1848 decided on some new under- 
takingB. One of these was the mission to the 
independent Indian tribes of the Mosquito Coast 
in Central America, which bids fair to be a yery 
extensive work. 

Another was among the debased and rapidly 
disappearing natives of Australia. The first at- 
tempt was abandoned by the agents engaged in it, 
just when some faint promises of success presented 
themselves. The mission has however been re- 
commenced under favourable drcumstanoeSy and 
not without good hope of ultimate success. 

The old and never entirely abandoned desire of 
the Brethren to convey the Gospel to the numerous, 
partly nomadic, tribes of Central Asia, led to the 
project of a mission among the Mongols, for l^e 
service of which there was no lack of volunteers. 
The attempt to penetrate into Mongolia proving 
fruitless, the missionaries settled neai^ the l^rthem 
frontier of the British territories, in the Himalayan 
Mountains amon^ a Buddhist population, who 
speak Tibetan, which is esteemed a sacred language 
by the millions who venerate the Grand Lama as 
an incarnation of Buddha. 

During this period, especially within the last 
few years, the work among the Diaspora on the 
Continent of Europe has continued to advance', 
under the evident blessing of the Lord. 

In the American Province, Home Missions have 
been extensively undertaken, especially among the 
numerous immigrants from Europe. 

The British I^vince has less to shew of efforts 
made in this direction ; yet the preaching of the 
simple gospel in many places lasi^XiefeTi. «Xi\KrAassi>2v:^ 
Messed, aa also the efforts of t\ie ^ct\^tv«^'^ft«A«e% 
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in tliat portion of Ireland, which has of late been 
the scene of a great and extensive religious move- 
ment. 

Within the second quarter of the century, new 
congregations were established at Kimbolton, Per- 
tenhall, Broc^weir and Baltonsborough. 

As the present century advanced, features of a 
twofold character, presented themselves in the 
Church of the Brettreii. While at the Synods 
of 1825 and even of 1836, many complaints were 
made of spiritual deadness, at a later period, the 
langoa^ of thanksgiving could be used, because a 
better spirit prevaikd^ there was a more general 
love f6p the Holy Scrintiires, and there was more 
confidence between the congregations and the 
labourers than had previously existed. "Tet, on' 
the other htfnd, occurrences oi a distressing nature 
were not wanting; much half-heartedness was 
known to exist, the increased outward activity, 
manifested in many directions, appeared too ofben 
rather to be substituted for, than to arise from, 
the inner life, aud even the difference of opinion 
on many conertitutional points, though valuable, as 
a sign of lively interest, was such as to give cause 
for -some anxiety. Such was the state of things 
when the General Synod of 1857 became necessary. 
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CHAPTBE 

THB OENEBAX BTNOD OF 1857 Aim ITS BBSUI/rS. 

'* Be watchful and strengthen the things which remain, that are 
ready to die." — Bjsy. iiL 2. 

The Synod of 1857 is of such imporfiaiioe as to 
Fequire a more extended notice than the limits of 
this work would otherwisewarrant. Inthe&st plaoe^ 
as the most recently held, its results embody what 
may be looked upon as at once an authoritatiTd 
statement of the present views of the Church of the 
Brethren, both in doctrine and practice, and as the 
code of regulations now binding upon i1» members. 

But besides this, the Synod of 1857 effected -Qie 
most important change in the Constitution of the 
Church, which had occurred for many years. 

The causes of the diversity in the development 
of the Church in its various provinces, are to be 
sought for in the different ways in which, under 
God's providence, it was introduced into those coim- 
tries. 

In Germany, the persecuted remnant of the 
Ancient Church had found shelter among awakened 
members of the established Church of the country, 
both parties being benefited by the union. 

In England, large numbers naving been brought 

to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and 

finding but little sympathy in the Churches with 

which they had been previously connected, gladly 

placed themselves under the spiritual oversight of 

the Brethren, without, lno^eNet^ \o«avg, ""^^ i^s^c- 

tmctive traits of tbeir nat^oTM3i^i\^• 
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In America, colonies of Moravian emigrants and 
others sought a refuge from persecution. They 
retained the use of the Gbrman language, and, 
while they made strenuous efforts as missionaries 
among the Indians, exerted comparatively but little 
influence on the white population, excepting those 
who spoke the same language with themselves. 

To these diflerent circumstances attending the 
commencement of the work in these countries, 
may be added the diversity in national customs 
and habits of thought, and in the d^ree of civil 
and religious Hberty enjoyed, as well as the influ- 
ence exerted by the progressive spirit of the present 
age. 

All these circumstances seemed to indicate the 
necessity of a greater amount of liberty of inde- 
pendent action than had heretofore existed. This 
was the difficult task which awaited the General 
Synod convened at Hermhut in June, 1857, — ^the 
beginning of the fifth century of the existence of 
the Uniiy of the Brethren. 

The limits of this work preclude more than a 
mere outline of the decisions of the Synod. 

Fuller information wilL be found in the pub- 
lished Synodal Eesults.* 

The following are the principal features of the 
present constitution of the Unity. 

1. General Synods consult and legislate upon 
matters of general import. These Synods consist 

• '<Besalts of the Synod of the Protestant Church of the 
United Brethren, or Unitas Fratram : held at Hermhut in 
the year 1857. Mallalieu & Co., 97, Hatton Garden, 
London." See also, "Abstract of the MmuXj^ ^il^Ooa '^^^s*. 
wflciaZ Sjrnod, held in Bristol, from ^\mft 'ift^ X» ^^ ^'^'^•» 
J859. MaUaUeu & Co., 97, Haitton CaM^«EL>'i^^^^^* 
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of certain official members, of deputies sent by the 
Beveral Provinces, and of missionaries called bj the 
Unity's Elders' Conference, according to conndeii- 
tial votes of the individual missionaries. 

2. The oversight and direction of the affairs of 
the IJnitj, in the intervals between the Gheneral 
Synods are committed to a board chosen by each 
Synod, called the Unity's Elders' Conference, or 
the Directing Board of the Protestant Church of 
the Brethren. 

8. The chief direction of all provincial concerns^ 
and the power of legslating upon them belong to 
Provincial Synods. These are composed of a&sial 
members, and ministers and deputies of congrega- 
tions. 

4. The chief board of administration in each 
province is the Provincial Elders' Conference^ i^ 
pointed by each Provincial Synod. 

5. Each province is independent of the others, 
as regards the management of its own finances, 
and of all affairs of a strictly provincial character. 

6. Eoreign Missions, being an incumbency of 
the whole Unity, remain imder the management 
of a special department or board in the Unity's 
Elders' Conference. 

As regards doctrine, the foUowiag summary was 
adopted by the Synod: 

"We regard every truth revealed to us in the 
word of God as an invaluable treasure, and sin- 
cerely believe that the loss of life itself would be a 
trifling evil compared with the denial of any one 
of them. But most especially is this the case 
with that truth which the Eenewed Church of tiie 
Brethren has ever regarded aa ^qt <^<b^ ^ks^^doca^&^x 
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an inestimable jewel which by God's grace sh^ 
still holds fast : 

* That whoe'er beliereth in Christ's redemption, 
May find free grac^, and a c<xnplete exemption 
Erom serving sin.' 

(See 1 John ii. 2.) 

Erom this great truth we deduce the following 
points of doctrine most essential to salvation : — 

a. The doctrine of the total depravity of human 
nature, that there is no health in us, and that, since 
the faU, we have no power left to help ourselves. 

hn The doctrine of the love of God the Father, 
" who has chosen us in Christ before the foundation 
of the world,*' and who " so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." 

c. The doctrine of the real Godhead emd real 
manhood of Jesus Christ ; that Q-od, the Creator of 
aH things, was manifested in the flesh, and has 
reconciled the world unto Himself^ that *^ He is 
before aU things, and by Him all things consist." 

d. The doctrine of the atonement and satisfaction 
of Jesus Christ for tu; that He " was delivered for 
our offences, and was raised again for our justifi- 
cation;" and that in His merits alone we And 
forgiveness of sins and peace with Ck)d. 

e. The doctrine of the Holy Ghosts and JERs 
yracious operationa; that it is Hie who works in us 
the knowledge of sin, faith in Jesus, and the witness 
tiiat we are children of Orod, 

f. The doctrine of the jVuits of JaxtV.-. ^^^Ji^ 
must isiewr itself aa an active iBKas^^i"^^ ^-«si:sss^ 
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and gratitude." 

With regard to the ritual and ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the Church, the Synod confirmed 
existing regulations.* 

Thus ends a rapid sketch of the history of a 
Church, which altnough one of the least among 
the thousands of Israel, is yet &y cured to retain a 

glace and name among the Lord's professing people, 
uch a retrospect gives abundant cause to glorify 
God. But it is also calculated to lead the members 
of a community so highly favoured to self ex- 
amination, and to the contrite confession that they 
have not used their privileges as they ought, but 
are great debtors stiU. 

Beyond a doubt, the Church of the Brethren 
has exercised an important influence, by its labours 
at home and abroad, and an influence, not the less 
powerful, because it has not always been seen or 
acknowledged. 

The Missionary work committed to the Church 
is most extensive, and the sphere of activity in this 
direction is continually widening. Thus far, thanks 
be to Gk)d, labourers have not been wanting. 

At home, much good is done by the educational 
establishments, as well as by more direct evan- 
gelistic eflbrts : yet the question may arise might 
not more be effected, without giving way to a 
proselyting spirit P Are there not, especially in the 

* The Liturgy of the Church of the Brethren, oompriaing 
litanies for yarions occasions, the form of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper, baptisms, confirmations, &c., is usually bound up with 
tjbe hymns. 
The litany for use on the mornVn^ oi^EAaVet ^\i^^ ^w^\fe 
/band to contain a compreheBaWecoi^feswsaoi ^^^|![^ 
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agricultural districts of the country, many places 
where the preaching of the simple gospel is almost 
unknown, or at least out of reach ? 

May the Lord make His people willing in the 
day of His power, that they may abound in every 
good word and work, to the praise of His glory I 
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LIST OF CONGEEGATIONS, 

AT PEESENT EXISTING HT q?HE THBEE PBOTU^^CES 
01" THE raiTY OP THE BEETHEEJT. 

. JVb^.-^Tbe dates are those of the yelar when each congre- 
gation was established, and of the anniyersaries. There may 
be occasionai.diserepancies, as sometimes die origin of Aseciety 
in connection with the Brethren is taken as the • <sommence- 
ment, while in other cases.this is assumed to have tal^ea pl^ee 
when a congregation was regularly established. 

li TPB CoirXINENTAL PEOVINCB. 

1. Berlin, in Prussia (1744i)^ September 26th. 

2. Christiansfeld, in Denmark (1772), August 13th. 

3. Ebersdorf, in tbe Prineipalitj of Beuss (1746), 

October 16th. 

4. Gnadau, in Prussia (1767), June 17th. 

5. Gnadenberg, in Prussia (1743), Ma^ch 6ih. 
' 6. Gnadenfeld, in Prussia (1780), May 12th. 

7. Gnadenfirey, in Prussia (1743), May l^th. 

8. Goldberg, in Prussia (1858). 

9. Haarlem, in HoUand (1744), December 2nd, 

10. Hermhut, in Saxony (1722), May 12th. . 

11. £leinwelke, in Saxony (1751)^ July 2nd. 

12. Konigsfeld, in Baden (1807), October 19th. 

13. Neudietendorf, in,the Duchy of Saxe Gotha (1753), 

December 2nd. 

14. Neusaltz, in Prussia (1744), October 29th. 
J5. Neuwied,.in Prussia (1750), October 16th. 
16. Nisky, in Prussia (1742), August 8th. 

JL7. Norde«r in Hanover (1757), May 7th. 
18. Eixdorf, in Prussia (1756), March Ut, 
aP. Sarepte, in Eu8siaXl765^, ^e^\.eTi^«t 'V^'Cq.. 
m Zeiat, in. Holland (1740), Octo\>ex'iC^X3to:^ 
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n. Thb Bbitibh Fbotikcx. 

1. Ayr, Ayrshire, Sootiand (1768), September 27ih. 

2. Baildon, Yorksliire, England (1780), Ainril 24tlL 

3. Ballinderry, connty Antrim, Ireland (1756)9 March 

28th. 

4. Baltonsborongh, Somersetshire, England (1859), 

July 2lBt. 

6. Bath, Somersetshire, England (1765), Norember 
17th. 

6. Bedford, Bedfordshire^ England (1745), Jannaiy 
17th. 

7^ Bristol, Gloucestershire, England (1755), January 
26th. 

8. Brookweir, Monmouthshire, England (1833), May 

2nd. 

9. Cootehill, county Oayan, Ireland (1765), July 6tL 

10. Devonport, Devonshire, England (1769). 

11. Dublin, county Dublin, Ireland (1750), June 6th. 

12. Dukinfield, Cheshire, England (1755), April 24th. 

13. Fairfield, Lancashire, England (1785), June 9th. 

14. Folneck, Yorkshire, England (1755), April 19th. 

15. Gromersal, Yorkshire, England (1755), April 17th. 

16. Gracefield, county Derry, Ireland (1759), October 

10th. 

17. Gracehill, county Antrim, Ireland (1755), March 

25th. 

18. Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, Wales (1763), Au* 

gust 13th. 

19. Kilkeel, county Down, Ireland (1763), May 27th. 

20. Kilwarlin, county Down, Ireland (1754), March 

28th. 

21. Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, England (1823), 

April 15th. 

22. Zingswood, GlouceatexAjMe,^xk!5g»5AV>^Vl^ 

22nd. 
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23. Leominster, Herefordshire, England (1769), Sep- 

tember 9th. 

24. London, Middlesex, England (1742), November 

lOth. 

25. Malmesbory, Wiltshire, England (1755), October 

25th. 

26. Mirfield, Yorkshire, England (1755), April 16th. 

27. Ockbrook, Derbyshire, England (1750), Sept. 24th. 

28. Pertenhall, Bedfordshire, England (1827), April 

I7th. 

29. Eisely, Bedfordshire, England (1823), July 20th. 

30. Salem, Lancashire, England (1823). 

31. Tytherton, Wiltshire, England (1748), May 12th. 

32. Woodford, Northamptonshire, England (1799), 

April 18th. 

33. Wyke, Yorkshire, England (1755), April 15th. 



III. The Amebican Pboyince. 
A. Northern Division. 

1. Bethlehem, Northampton county, Pennsylvania 
. (1742), June 25th. 

2. Brooklyn, Long Island, New York (1854). 

3. Camden, Washington County, New York (1830). 

4. Canal Dover, Tuscarawas County, Ohio (1840). 

5. Ebenezer, with Watertown, Wisconsin (1858). 

6. Emmaus, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania (1747), 

July 30th. 

7. Gnadenhiitten, with Fry's Valley, Ohio (1797), 

September 18th. 

8. Graceham, Frederick County, Maryland (1758>« 

October 8th. 

9. Hoffenthal, Wayne County, Pennsylvania (1830). 
10. Hope, Bartholomew Comty,liiiaMflwa.^^«^>'^^^'^ 

17tb. 
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11. Lancaster, Lancaster County, PeBUBylrania (1748), 

October 8th. 

12. Lebanon, Lebanon County, Penngylyaiiia (1847). 

13. Lititz, Lancaster County, Pennsylyania (1756), 

August 13th. 

14. Nazareth, Northampton County, Pennsylvania 

(1744), November 18th. 

16. New York, New York Couniy, New York (1742), 
November 13th. 

16. Philadelphia, Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania 

(1742), January 12th. 

17. Sharon, Tuscarawas County, Ohio (1827). 

18. Schoneck, Northampton County, Pennsylvania 

(1762), October 3rd. 

19. Staaten Island, Eichmond County, New York 

(1747). 

20. West Salem, Edwards County, Illinois (1844). 

21. York, York County, Pennsylvania (1744), Novem- 

ber 9th. 

B. The Southern Bwidon, 

22. Bethabara, Forsyth County, North Carolina (1763), 

November 17th. 

23. Bethany, Forsyth County, North Carolina (1769), 

June 12th. 

24. Friedberg, with Muddy Creek, and Macedonia, 

Forsyth County, North Carolina (1759), Miy 
12th. 

25. Friedland, Forsyth County, North Carolina (1769), 

May 12th. 

26. Hope, Forsyth County, North Carolina (1772), 

August 26th. 

27. New Philadelphia, Forsyth County, North Caro- 

lina (1851), November 1st. 
28. Salem, Forsyth County, "SoxtV C«s^5&as^ Vyi^V 
iVovember l^th. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS. 



146?. Beginning of the tTnity <rf the Brethren. 

1460. Persecution in Moravia — Several suffer martyr- 

dom. 

1461. Gregory put to the rack. 

1467. !Pirst Synod of Lhota. Choice of elders, soon 
followed by the consecration of bishops. 

1470. First Bohemian Bible printed and published by 
the Brethren. 

1472. Several Waldenses join the Brethren. 

1474 and 1489. Messengers sent to seek for Christiaii 
eonimunities, with whom the Brethren might 
cultivate union. 

1481. A number of Brethren, accompanied by one of 
their pastors, flee into Moldavia. 

1500. In Bohemia and Moravia, the Brethren have two 
hundred congregations. 

1522. Intercourse between the Brethren and the Ger- 
man Befbrmers. 

1528. Death of Bishop Lucas of Prague. Bishops 
John Horn and John Augusta nourish about 
this time. 

1547. Fierce persecution of the Brethren. 

1548. A nimiber take refuge in Prussia* but subse- 

quently remove to Poland. 

1549. Establishment of the Brethren in Poland, chiefly 

through the exertions of Bishop George 
Israel. 
1557. FwBt centenary of tlxe e%\«\>X\^Km«^^* "^^J^- 
Unity. Synod at a\ec*«.Hxv'^oW^^^^^«^^ 
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ously attended from BoHemiAy MoraTia, and 
Polfuid. 

1570. Union of Sendomir. 

1671. New translation of the Bible printed and pub- 
lished at Kralitz. 

1600. The Jesnits begin to distingnish themselyee by 
their activity against the Brethren. 

1609. Free exercise of reli^on conceded to the Pro- 
testants in Bohemia. Decay of discipline 
in the Church of the Brethren. 

1618. Frederick, the Elector Palatine, called to the 
throne of Bohemia. Beginning of the Thirty 
Years' War. 

1620. Fatal battle of the White Mountain, near 

Prague. 

1621. The Bloody Assize at Prague. 

1628. £n>ul6ionof the Protestants from Bohemia and 
Moravia. The Church of the Brethren still 
maintains a precarious existence in Poland. 

1632. At a Synod, held at Lissa in Poland, John Amos 
Comenius is consecrated bishop. 

1671. Death of Bishop John Amos Comenius. 

1699. Ma/rch litth, Daniel Ernest Jablonsky conse* 
crated bishop at Lissa. 

1707. Death of George Jaschke of Sehlen, one of the 
principal confessors of the doctnnes of the 
Ancient Church. 

1710. Death of Samuel Schneider of Zauchtenthal. 

1717. Christian David jpreaches with effect among the 
descendants of the Ancient Brethren in Mo- 
ravia. 

1722. First emigration from Moravia into Lusatia. 
June 17th, Christian David fells the first tree 
for the building of Herrnhut. 

1^23. Arrival of more exalea. 

I^^. Bepe&ted visits o! CbMt\a3a.T>«Tv^ m ^otwSsw. 
Bxtensiv© awalieBmf^ t^vete. 
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Mom 12^A. The foundation-stone laid of a build- 
ing at Hermhut containing a kail for divine 
Bervice. Amval of five yonn^ men, descend- 
ed £rom members of the Ancient Church of 
the Brethren. 

1725. Internal dissensions arise at Hermhut. 

1727. 3fay 12^A. Statutes adopted. 

August 13^A. Out-pouring of the Holv Spirit. 

August Vlth, Awakening amon^ the chilmren. 

August 27th. The preyalent spirit of prayer leads 
to the establishment of the Hourly Inter- 
cession. 

1728. Meetings first held with the several choirs of the 

con^gation. 
Extensive evangeUstic efforts. Some wish to 

S'ye up the name and constitution of the 
rethren ; but Count Zinsendorf succeeds in 
preventing this change. First visit of some 
Brethren to England. 

1731. January 7th. It is finally decided by lot to re- 

tain the name and independent constitution 
of the Brethren. 

1732. Auaust2lst The two first missionaries to the 

heathen leave Hermhut for St. Thomas. 

1733. Beginning of the Mission in Greenland. 

1734. Becognition of the Atonement as the fundamental 

doctrine of the gospel. 
Missions to Lapland, and to North and South 

America. 
David Nitschman consecrated bishop by D. E. 

Jablonsky. 
Messrs. J. and C. Wesley, and B. Ingham 

become acquainted with the Brethren. 

1786. Count Zinzendorf banished from Saxony. The 
" Pilgrim-Congregation'' formed. 
December 6th, First Synod of the Benewed 
Church of the Brethren, held at Marienbom. 

q2 
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1737.- The Count Tisits England. He is eoniBecrated 
bishop. MiBsiona to Guinea^ and to South 
Africa. 

1738. Hermhaag beg^. Cotint Zinzendorf risits St. 
ThomaB. 
June ^nd. Awakening of Sl&yamak, the first 
Greenland conrert. Misnon to Berbicew 

1740. Br. A. £. Sichter preaches to the Christian slayes 

at Algiers. 
Mission to Ceylon. Beginning of ibe home 
mission, known as the Diaspora. 

1741. Establishment in Londcm of the Brethren's 

Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel 

among the Heathen. 
A Synodal Conference held in London. 
Dober lays down his office of Greneral Elder. 
September 16^A, FowerM conyiction that Jesus 

is the Head of the Church. 

1742. Settlement of the congregation at Bethlehem, 

in Pennsylrania. 

February 22nd. Baptism of the first conyerCs 
from among the Indians. 

The Brethren's Society in connection with Fet- 
ter Lane Chapel in London, settled. Twelye 
preaching-places in yarious parts of London. 
* Spangenberg active in Y(»rkri!dre. Nisky 
foim&d. 

1745. Beginning of the congregation at Bedford. 

1746. Foundation-stone of dbapel laid at Fulneck. 

Gambold, Cennick, and Tdltschi&f actiye in 
England. A natiye of Ceylon baptized at 
Marienbom. 

1747 to 174^. Preyalence of a fanatical spirit, espe- 

ciidly in the continental congregations. 
174S. The American congregations admitted into eloee 

connection with the Unity of the Brethren. 

Count Zinzendorf permitted to retom to 

Saxony. 
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Begmmng of the Societies ti Tytherton taid 
Malmesbxtry. 

1749. Legal recognition of the Church of the Brethren 

in Great Britain by Act of FarHament. 
First society established at Leominster. 
Cenniek labours with success in Ireland. 

1750. Hermhaag abandoned. The settlement at 

Ockbrook commenced. 
The congregation at Dublin established. 

1751 . Count Zinzendorf resides at Lindsey House, Chel- 

sea, often called "The Disciples House/' and 
" Sharon." First meeting at Hayerfordwest. 

1752. Death of Christian £«natus, Count Zinzendorf s 

only son. 
Missionary attempt in Labrador. Death of 
Ehrhard. 

1753. Financial embarrassment commences^ and con- 

tinues for seyeral years. 

1754. British Proyincial Synod held in London^. The 

British congregalions become part of the 

Unity of the Brethren. 
Kilwarlin chapel built. 
Mission to Persia. 

1755 . The congregations at the foUowing places settled : 

Ballymena, Ballinderry, Bristol, Wyke, Go- 
mersal, Mirfield, j^dsey, and DuMnfield. 

Jkl^ ^th, John Cenniek departed. 

Ifovember 24sth» Massacre of missionaries at 
Gnadenhiittea, mi the Mabony. 

1756. Countess Zinzendorf departs ihis Hfe. 
First boardibig-sdiiool opened et Neuwied. 
Mission to AntiguA. 

1757. Kingswood congregatkm Ibrmed. 
Jarmaay I4^k. First baptism in Antigua. 

1759. Congregations settled at Leominster, Drumar- 

gon and Lisnamara. Chapel built at Kisely. 

1760. May 9th, Departuxe of CoQ&t &batQ2^b^il« ^ 
Mission to lin^a. 
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1763. CoBgregation eetded at Haverfordwefit. 

1764. Important Synod at Marienbom. 
Gracehill founded. 

1765. Chapel opened at Bath. Congregation at 

Cootehill formed. 
Mission in Barbadoes commenced. 

1767. Grracefield founded. 

1768. Sarepta founded. 

September \Oth. First baptism in the Barbadoes 

Mission. 
A society formed at Ayr. 

1769. Second important Synod on the Constdtation of 

the Church. Appointment of the Unitjr's 
Elders' Conference. 

1770. Mission in Labrador. 

1772. Great awakening in Antigua. 
1774. The first Malabar conyert baptized. 

1776. Fehruwry 19^A. The first baptism in Labrador. 

1777. Mission in St. Xitt's. 

1778. The society at Ayr formed into a congregation. 

1779. November 14itk. First baptism in the St. Xitt's 

Mission. 

1781. Baptism of the first Calmuck convert. 

1782. Ma/rch %th. Massacre of the Indian congrega* 

tion at Gnadenhutten on the MuskingunL 

1784 Establishment of the settlement at Fairfield. 

1786. Departure of B. La Trobe. 

1790. Mission in Tobago. 

1792. Eenewal of the Mission in South AMca. 
Spangenberg departs this life. 

1796. Congregation at Woodford formed. 

1799. Ma/rch 2Mh, First baptism in the Tobago 
Mission. 
1804. Gf^neral awakening mli«toT«Aat. 
1805, Devonport congregation BeVXXfi^. 
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1816. Boildon congregation established. 

1817. Establishment of the London Association in 

Aid of the Missions of the United Brethren. 

1822. Centenary of the Benewal of the Church of the 

Brethren. 

1823. Kimbolton congregation established. 

1827. Eenewal of the Mission in Tobagb. 

1841. Awakening among the pupils at Nisky. 

1849. Mission on the Mosquito Coast. 
Fertenhall congregation settled. 

1860. Mission to the Aborigines in Victoria. 

1855. Juhj \Oth. The first convert from among the 

Mosquito Ijidians baptized. 

1856. The missionaries to the Mongols, after several 

preparatory journeys, settle at KyMang. 

1857. Important Synod held at Hermhut. The 

several Provinces become more independent. 

1858. Australian Mission renewed. 

1859. Baltonsborough congregation established. 
Printing-press established in South Africa. 

1860. Great awakening in Jamaica. 
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Abyssinia, 119. 

Algiers, Mission to, 174. 

Ancient Unity of the Brethren, Extinction of, 23 24. 

Antigua, Mission in, 119, 151, 175, 176. 

Amdt, John, 28. 

Assize, The Bloody, 23, 172. 

Augusta, Bishop John, 15, 19, 21. 

August 13th, 1727, BemarkiCble spiritual experience on, 46. 

Australia, Mission in, 158, 177. 

Awakening among the children at Herrnhut, 47. 

Ayr, 128, 176. 

Baildon, 177. 

BalUnderry, HI, 175. 

Ballymena, 175. > 

Baltonsborough, 159. 

Barbadoes, Mission in, 176. . h 

Barby, 107, 114, 128, 131,. 132, 136, U/, 155. 

Bath, 128, 176. 

Beck, Jcltm, 61, 85. 

Bedford, 105, 111,174. 

Berlin, Congregation at, 115. 

Berthelsdorf, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 55, 113, 

115, 143. 
Bethlehem, 91, 92, 135, 156, 174. 
Bible, First Bohemian, pi^lntod, 171:. 
Bible of Eralitz, 22. 
Blahoslav, Bishop John, 19L 
Boarding-flchoolfl, 114, 144, 146, 147, 175, ^ 
Bohemia, Account of, 3. 

„ Charch 4rf ih,e Bretl^Ltea Va, V^. 
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Bohemian emigrants, 93. 

Bohler, Peter, 83, 84, 85, 92, 103, 104, 126, 129, 134. 

Bristol, 111, 161 (foot-note), 175. 

Britain, State of religion in, 79-88. 

Brockweir, 159. 

Bulgaria, 6. . 

Calixtines, 7, 8, 10, 11. 
Calmnck convert baptized, 176. 
Cennick, John, 103, 174, 175. 
Centonaiy of the Missions, 156* 
Ceylon, Mission in, 78, 86, 174. 

„ A native of, baptized, 174. 
Chapel, Brethren's, in London, 84. 
China, Attempts to reach, 86, 119. 
Choirs, 56, 108, 109, 117, 142. 
Christian David, 32, 33, 34, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 52, 6^ 

54, 55, 56, 61, 77, 79, 112, 172. 
Christiansfeld, 134. 
College of Administration, 111, 116. 
Comenios, Bishop John Amos, 25, 26, 27* 
Commissions of Inquirj, 63, 69, 70, 102, 104* 
Confessions of Faith, 12, 14, 16, 21. 
Conference, General, 90, 91, 93, 94, 95. 
Congregation-committee, 55, 137. 
Congregation-cooncils, 54, 126, 137. 
Congregation, German, in London, 83. 
Constantinople, Mission to Greek Patriarch of, 86. 
Constitution of the Unity, Featnres of the present, 161, 162. 
Cootehill, 176. 

Crantz's Histories of Greenland, and of the Church, 135, 136. 
Cjril and Methodius, 6. 

Dailjr Texts, 54. 
Devonportf 176. l^ 

Diaapoia, 1 14, 1 18, 129, 146, V4ft, \^^ \n^. 
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Diet, The Bloody, 16. 

Difihsive actitiiy in coitgregation at Herrnhnt, 49. 

Directoiy, The, 116, 125, 126, 127, 129, 130. 

Dissensions in the congr^ation at Herrnhnt, 42. 

Dober, Lecmard, 41, 60, 67, 74, 89, 104, 110, 124, 126^ 130^ 

174. 
Dober, Martin, 41, 53, 59, 104. 
Dnunargon, 175. 
Dublin, 104^ 105, 111, 175. 
Dnkinfi^, 111, 175. 

Ebersdorf, 100. 

Egypt, Scission to the Copts in, 153. 

Elders, 45, 48, 54, 55, 56, 59, 68, 77, 78, 79, 88. 

Elders' Conferences, 126. 

Elder, General, 68, 79, 88, 89, 174. 

Elector Palatine, The, 4, 23, 172. 

England, C(»nmencementof the labours of the Brethren in, 84. 

Esthonian language, The Bible in, 71. 

Eau^eld, 140, 145, 176. 

Fairfield, in Canada, 150. 

Financial embarrassment, 109, 111, 131, 175. 

Franke, August H., 28. 

Frederick Martin, 74, 75, 86^ 119, 157. 

Friends, Society of, 72. 

Fuhieck, in England, 93, 105, 111, 145, 156, 174. 

Fnlneck, in Morayia, 25, 33. 

Fulneck Schools, 148. 

Gambold, Bishop John, 103, 110, 134, 137, 174. 
George Podiebrad, 3, 9» 
Gnadau, 128. 
Gnadenfeld, 128, 141. 
Gomersalf 111, 175, 
GraceSeld, 128, 176. 
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Oracchill, 128, 176. ■- . ■ ■ 

Greenland, Mission in, 61, 85, 119, 149, 157, 173. 

Qrogor, ChriBtian, 126, 135, 140, 144. 

Gregory, 10. 

Guinea, Mission in, 86, 152, 174. 

HaHe, Institutions at, 29. 

Haverfordwest, 128, 175, 176. 

Heitz, Mr., Count Zinzendorfs steWBl:d,88, 84, 35, 36. 

Hennersdorf, Great, 30, 63, 93, 102, 111, 114, 181, 18S, 147. 

Heniy V. of England, 4. 

Hermhaag, 77, 106, 107, 113, 147, 174, 175. 

Hermhnt, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 61,51, 

54, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 7S, 

76, 77, 97, 106, 107, 109, 112, 114, 115, 116, 120, 194, 

130, 133, 141, 147, 161, 172, 178, 177. 
Hermhut, The founding of, 34. 
Hermhnt not founded in accordanee with any plan of Oont 

Zinzendorf, 35. 
Home-Missions, 158. 
Horn, Bishop John, 15, 17. 

" House of Disciples," The, 108. 114, 117, 121, 175. 
Huss, John, 6, 7, 8, 10. 
Hutberg, The, 34, 35 (foot-note). 
Hutton, James, 82 (foot-note), 84, 102, 145. 
Hynm-Books, 12, 15, 21, 140. 

Incorporation of the British Ck>ngregationt with the Unitj, 

110. 
India, Mission in, 141, 152, 175. 
Ingham, Bey. Mr., 92, 104, 173. 
Innovation in the mode of teaching, 99. 
Intercession, Hourly, 47. 

Isolation between the Provinces of the Unity, 154. 
Israel, Bishop George, 18, 19, 20, 171. 
Israel, George, the missionary, 86. 
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Jablonsky, BjMh<ip J^^^ 26, 57, 68> 172» 179. 

Jamaica, 119, 151, 157, 177, 

James I. of England, '4. 

Jaschke family, The, 27, 33, 172. 

John, King of Bohetnia, 4. 

Jnngbunzlau, 13; 

Kayamak, Conversion of, 85, 174. 
Kilwarlin, 175. 
Kimbolton, 159. 
Kingswood, 1 1 Ij 1 75. 
KLeinwelke, 112. 
Elenova, John, 10. 
Konigsfeld, 155. 
Eonewalde, 9, 39. 

Labrador, Mission in, 149, 157, 175, 176. 
Langguth, John, or Johannes, 74, 100. 
Lapland, Mission to, 61, 173. 
La Trobe, Benjamin, 103, 104, 129, 140, 141, 176. 
La Trobe, Christian Ignatins^ 145. 
Lanrentins, Bishop John, 20, 21. 
Leitomischel, 13, 17, 27. 
Leominster, 175; 
Lenpold, Tobias, 60. 
Lhota, Synods at, 10. 

Life of Connt Zinzendorf, Spangenberg's, 136. 
Lindsey House, 108, 133, 175. 
Lisnamara, 175. 
Lissa, 25, 26, 172. 
Lititz, in Bohemia, 9. 
Lititz, m Pennsylvania, 118» 
Liturgy, 164 (foolrnote). 
Livonia, 52, 71, 86, flk4, 96, 118* 

London Association in Aid of the Missions ef the Brethren, 
129 (foot-note)^ 154, 177. 
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London, Congregation in, 84, 92, 105, 111, 174. 

Lot, Uso of the, 48, 58, 131, 173. 

Lovefbasts, 54. 

Lucas of Prague, 12, 15. 

Luther, Intercourse of the Brethren with, 14, 15. 

• 

Malabar conyert baptized, 176. 

Malmesbury, 175. 

Marienborn, 74, 75, 76, 77, 87, 94, 100, 104, 135, 180, 178^ 

174, 176. 
Massacre of Gnadenhiitten, 118, 175. 
Massacre of ninet7-6iz Indian ocmverts, 150, 176. 
Methodists, 72, 84. 
Michael of BradatE, 10. 
Ministers' Conference, 114. 
Mirfield, 111, 175. 

Missions, Commencement of, 60, 173. 
Mongols, Mission to, 158, 177. 
Moravia, Account of, 5. 
Moravia, Awakening in, 32, 33, 39, 49, 59. 
Moravia, Church of the Brethren in, 9, 13, 19, 21, 25. 
Moravia, The hidden seed in, 27. 
Moravia, Persecution in, 41, 42. 
Moravians, The Brethren so called, 5, 53, 93. 
Mosquito Coast, Mission to, 156, 177. 

Neissers, The family of, 27, 33, 39, 55, 126. 

Neudietendorf, 113. 

Keusaltz, 101, 118. 

Neuwied, 113, 114, 133, 142, 144, 175. 

Kicobar Islands, 152. 

Nisky, 91, 112, 148, 177. 

Nitschman, David, The first bishop of the Benewed ChoKh, 

68, 73, 85, 135. 

Nitscbm&na, The fiunily of, 39, 41, 4^, 45, 50, 51^ 53, 60, 68, 
69, 77, 86, 1 10, 1 1 5, \17 , Vl% \^%. V 

Nortb America, The Brethren Bfet^e Va, %^* 
Sfortb American Indiaas, MBsioia to, ^\, ^?»,\^^ A^^»vi^* 
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Ockbrook, 105, 111, 175. 

Patna, 151. 

Periodical Accounts of the Missions, 145. 

Persia, Mission to, 86, 119, 175. 

Perteiiliall, 159. 

Pietists, Earnest Christians so called, 29. 

Pilger-mh, 78, 

Pilgrim-Church, or Congregation, 69, 70, 71, 74, 75, 97, 100, 

173. 
Points of Doctrine, The principal, 136, 163. 
Poland, 18, 20, 21, 68, 171, 172. 
Potter, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury, 72. 
Prerau, 13. 
Procopius Hradek, 10. 
Procopius, leader of the Taborites, 8. 
Patten, Christiaa, 86. 

ProYindal Synod, The first, in England, 110, 175. 
Prussia, 17, 101, 171. 
Pudsey, 175. 

Batio Disciplinse published, 22, 46. 

Rationalism, 139. 

Bauch, Christian H., 85. 

Becognition of the Church of the Brethren by the British 

Parliament, 105, 175. 
Reformation in Germany, 13. 
Beichel, J. F., 141, 144. 
Besults of the Synod of 1857, 161 (foot-note). 
Bichard IL of England, 4. 
Bisely, 175. 
Bixdorf, 115. 
Bohleder, Martin, 78, 79. 
Bokyzan^ John Yon, 8, 9. 
Bonnebnrg, The, 70, 72. 
Botbe, Pastor^ 33, 36, 37 , 4^, 44, 4b, 4^, ^"^^ j 
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St. Kitt's, Mission in, 176. 

Salem, in North Carolina, 129. 

Sarq)ta, 127, 176. 

Schmidt, 51, 86. 

Schneider flunilj. The, 27, 172. 

Scripture Headers in Lreland, 159. 

** Select Conference," The, 124. 

Seminaries. Thodogical, 22, 77, 114, 135, 147, 155, 156, 

Serampore, 151. 

Singing-meetings, 45. 

<*Sifting-time," The, 107, 117, 185. 

Sionsky, Bishop Matthias, 18. 

SitkoYios, Bishop, 68. 

Slecza, Synod of, 19, 20. 

Smith-honso in Yorkshire, 92. 

Societies, Christian, in Britain, 81. ' 

Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the Hetthflo^ 

92, 129, 145, 150, 174. 
Society of the Brethren in London, 92. 
Sodetios in Yorkshire, 92, 93. 
Soath Africa, Mission in, 78, 86, 152, 157, 176. 
South American Indians, Mission to, 86, 119, 151, 166 

173, 174. 
Spangenberg, August GrottUeb, 57, 61, 64^ 88, 84, 91, 92, 

104, 105, 118, 124, 126, 129, 136, 141, 142, 148, 176. 
Spener, Philip Jacob, 28, 29, 30, 36. 
Stach, Christian, 61. 
Stach, Matthew, 60, 61. 
State of religion in Gknnany, 28. 
Sunday-schools, 145. 
Surinam, Mission to, 86, 151, 156. 
Synod, The first, of the Renewed Church, 72. 
Synods, 10, 19, 20, 21, 22, 72, 87, 88, 96, 97, 98, 115, 125, 

230, 136, 142, 154, 155,158, \5Q, \60>l6l,l7l^ 172, 178, 
176, 177. 
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Taborites, The, 7, 8. 

Theological Institations, see Seminaries. 

Tobago, Mission in, 176, 177. 

Toltschig, John, 40, 50, 92, 128, 174. 

Tropuses, 97. 

Tubingen, Declaration of, 64. 

Tytherton, 105, 111, 175. 

Union with the Lutheran Chnrch proposed, 53, 57, 58. 
Union of Sendomir, 20, 172. 
Unions of Christians, Select, 29. 
Unify of the Brethren, Commencement of, 9. 
•Uni^s Eldens' Conference, 131, 132, 134, 138, 140, 141, 142, 
147, 176. 

TisUations, 119, 123, 134, 135, 140, 141, 145. 

Wachovia, 118. 

Waldenses, 10, 11, 171. 

Wallachia, Attempted Mission to, 86. 

Watteyille, Frederick de, 37, 77, 100, 126, 130, 142. 

Watteyille, John, or Johannes de, 100, 105, 110, 111, 117, 

119, 121, 123, 126, 140, 141. 
Wends, or Vandals, The, 112. 
Wesley, Rev. J., 82, 84, 102, 173. 
West Indies, British, 119, 144, 145, 151, 157. 
West Indies, Danish, 60, 86, 119, 151, 156, 173. 
White Mountain, Battle of the, 5, S3, 172. 
Whitefield, Rev. G., 104. 
Wickli£fe's writings, 4. 
Woodford, 176. 
Wyke, 111, 175. 

Zauchtenthal, 27, 39. 
Zdaherger, David^ 85, 105, ISO, 
Zoiat, 100. 
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Zinzendorf, Count, Early histor}* of, 30-32 ; first visits Hem- 
hut, 35; his plans for useAilness, 36-38; his interooune 
with the exiles, 40-42; actiyily in 1727, 43-48; relatioii 
to the congregation at Hermhnt, as regarded its internal 
regulations, &c 49-58; hostility to, and its results, 62-65; 
deeply impressed with the importance of the doctrine of 
the atonement, 65-67, enters the ministry, 67 ; his banish- 
ment fh)m Saxony, 68-70; visits Wetteravia, lavonia, 
&c., 70, 71; visits England, 72; consecrated bishop, 73; 
sails to St. Thomas, 74; visits England and North Ame- 
rica, 90, 91 ; visits England again, 93; finds fiiult "with 
the General Conference, 93, 95; visits Livonia and is 
imprisotfed, 96; allowed to return to Saxony, 103; re- 
peatedly visits England, 102, 103, 104; resides at lindsey 
House, Chelsea, 108; departure of his son, 108; his 
generous conduct at the financial crisis, 110; again $t 
Berthelsdorf, 113-115; departure of his consort, 115; 
marries a second time, 115; his relation to the ^Direc- 
tory," 116; his last illness and departure, 120-128. 

Zinzendorf, Count Renatus, 108, 109, 175. 

Zinzendorf, Countess, 31, 35, 69, 71, 94, 109, 115, 175. 

Ziska, John, 4, 8. 
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